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News of an extraordinary discovery comes 
from Egypt. A Mr. Theodore Davies, an 
American gentleman, has been excavating 
for some two years past in the Valley of the 
Tombs of the Kings at Thebes, and quite 
recently has found a previously unknown 
royal tomb, that of Thothmes IV., whose 
mummy, now in the Cairo Museum, was 
found in another tomb long ago. A full 
description of the new tomb—the discovery 
and preservation of which are due to Mr. 
Howard Carter, the Inspector of the Monu- 
ments of Upper Egypt, who has been con- 
ducting the excavations for Mr. Davies— 
appeared in the Z?mes of March 9. In the 
heart of the tomb is a large chamber, at the 
extreme end of which, we are told, ‘is a 
magnificent sarcophagus of granite covered 
with texts from the Book of the Dead. On 
either side are smaller chambers, the floor of 
one of which was covered with mummified 
loins of beef, legs of mutton, and trussed 
ducks and geese, offerings made to the 
dead king between 3,000 and 4,000 years 
ago. Clay seals with the name of the king 
had been attached to the doors of the 
chambers, and it is interesting to observe 
that the Egyptians of the eighteenth Dynasty 
had already, to some extent, anticipated the 
invention of printing, the raised portions of 
the seals having been smeared with blue ink 
before being impressed upon the clay.” 

The floor of the great chamber, continues 
the writer, was “literally covered with vases, 
dishes, boomerangs, symbols of life, and other 
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objects of blue faience. Unfortunately, 
nearly all of them have been wantonly broken ; 
in some cases the damage must have been 
done by the original desecrators of the tomb, 
as the breakage has been repaired in the 
time of Hor-em-heb. Intermixed with the 
faience were fragments of exquisitely-shaped 
cups and vases of rich blue or variegated 
glass. There are also fragments of an opaque 
white glass, as well as what would have been 
pronounced to be the bottoms of modern 
beer bottles had they been met with on the 
surface of the ground. Equally interesting 
is a piece of textile fabric into which hiero- 
glyphic characters of different colours have 
been woven with such wonderful skill as to 
present the appearance of painting on linen. 

“The great and unique find, however, has 
been that of the actual chariot which was 
made for the Pharaoh, and in which he rode 
at Thebes. The body of it alone is preserved, 
but in a perfect condition. The wooden 
frame was first covered with papier maché 
made from papyrus, and this again with 
stucco, which has been carved, both inside 
and out, into scenes from the battles fought 
by the Pharaoh in Syria. The art- is of a 
very high order, every detail being exquisitely 
finished, and the faces of the Syrians being 
clearly portraits taken from captives at 
Thebes. The chariot is, in fact, one of the 
finest specimens of art that have come down . 
to us fron: antiquity, and that it should have 
been made for the grandfather of ‘ the heretic 
king,’ whose foreign correspondence has 
thrown such a light on the history of the 
ancient East, lends to it additional interest. 
Along with the chariot was found the leather 
gauntlet with which the king protected his 
hand and wrist when using the bow or reins.” 


If the scheme for the new railway between 
Bristol and London—now passing through 
the House of Commons—is successful, and 
the work is carried out, two interesting relics 
of old Bristol will probably be demolished 
for the site of the central station. A quaint 
passage known as “ Christmas Steps,” really 
a pathway forming a ‘“‘ short cut” from one 
of the heights to the city, and some early 
thirteenth-century vestiges of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, in Christmas Street, com- 
prising a finely moulded archway and some 
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arcading ‘within, are certainly doomed to 
disappear. Apropos of Bristol antiquities, it 
may here be noted, with regard to a city 
possessing so many historic buildings and 
other relics of medizval times, as somewhat 
strange that until this year all efforts to 
establish a systematic “photographic survey” 
of Bristol and the neighbourhood had failed. 
It is interesting to hear that this work has 
now been taken in hand. An excellent 
committee has been formed, and Mr. Alfred 
E. Hudd, F.S.A., is hon. secretary to the 
movement. 


+ ¢ ¢ 

The Rev. J. B. McGovern, of St. Stephen’s 
Rectory, Chorlton-on-Medlock, Manchester, 
writes : “With regard to my note on a find 
of coins at Stretford in your issue for March, 
the following excerpt from a letter since 
received will explain its ambiguities. It was 
an answer to a query of mine inserted in the 
Manchester Courier, and suggested by your 
own query, ‘Has the date alleged to have 
been found inscribed on the slab (1357) been 
verified ?? I had further ventured to express 
a doubt as to the possibility of a coin of 
Edward V. being found under a slab bearing 
date 1357. I may add also that my corre- 
spondent is a possessor of some of the coins 
referred to, and that the extract is deserving 
of insertion in the interests of antiquarian 
accuracy. 

“*The paragraph you quote is grossly 
inaccurate. Firstly, there was no date at all 
under the flagstone, but some scratchings 
which, so far as they could be deciphered, 
read : 

12 v BB 
O mile. 


Secondly, no coin was of earlier date than 
1564. The number of coins was between 
twenty-five and thirty, and they consisted 
almost entirely of shillings and sixpences 
of the reigns of Elizabeth, James I., and 
Charles I. There were also a few larger 
coins of Charles I. Hazarding a conjecture, 
I should say the coins were buried during 
the Civil War in the kitchen of the first of a 
row of houses which formerly ran parallel 
with Chapel Lane, Stretford. Finally, the 
* pot of beer ” story is a malicious invention. 
The price of a pint of beer will probably be 


found to be less than the average price paid 
for each coin.’ 

“Of such stuff as the paragraph referred to 
is history made! But the above dementi will 
nail the misstatement to the counter of the 
Antiquary.” 


The three remaining bays of the cloisters of 
the old priory of St. Bartholomew the Great, 
West Smithfield, have now been purchased, 
and a faculty obtained for connecting them 
with the church by means of the original 
monks’ doorway, which, though at present 
bricked up, can still be traced in the wall of 
the south ambulatory. 


The London School of Economics announces 
for publication after Easter Zhe Pipe Roll 
of the Bishopric of Winchester for the year 
1207-8. This Record, which will be the 
second publication of the Palzography Class 
of the School, is probably the earliest 
Manorial Compotus Roll which is known to 
exist in this or any other country as part of 
a series of manorial records prepared in the 
true form of a bailiffs account. Roughly 
speaking, therefore, this document anticipates 
by half a century the evidence of the general 
series of these accounts used by the late 
Professor Thorold Rogers. There will be a 
very full Introduction, treating not only of 
the characteristic features of such records, 
but of the position of the manors, manorial 
services and tenures, and means of communi- 
cation, with tables of the prices of cattle, 
crops, and implements. Two hundred and 
fifty copies will be issued in folio at the price 
to subscribers of 10s. 6d., to others 15s. 
The address of the School, which is doing 
much excellent work in connection with 
various branches of advanced historical study, 
is Clare Market, London, W.C. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 
We are glad to hear, says the Atheneum, that 
the series of fresco portraits of the Sforza 
family which decorated the walls of a room 
in the house of the Atellani, near the Church 
of Sta. Maria delle Grazie in Milan, have, in 
spite of repeated offers made on behalf of 
foreign collectors, been secured for the great 
civic collection of the Castello at Milan, 
which under Signor Vittadini’s zealous care 
is becoming one of the most remarkable 
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municipal monuments in Italy. It is only 
fitting that this interesting series of portraits 
should find a final home in the Castle, where 
so much remains to recall the memory of the 
Sforzas. The frescoes were executed by 
Bernardino Luini, and from a number of 
details their date can be fixed between the 
years 1522and 1526,when FrancescoSforza II., 
the last duke, was attempting to reign in 
Milan. The portraits were recently exhibited 
to the public in their original position, and 
appeared to us to vary considerably in excel- 
lence, those of the earlier representatives of 
the family being merely traditional likenesses, 
somewhat vague and unconvincing ; while 
the later ones—the actual portraits—had a 
good deal of character, though in no case 
can it be maintained that Luini had the 
qualities which make a great portrait-painter. 


On February 20 there occurred for sale at 
Messrs. Hodgson’s rooms a recently dis- 
covered MS. of a seventeenth-century play, 
“The Swisser, acted at the Black Friers 1631.” 
The MS. is carefully written on sixty-four 
small 4to leaves, with Prologue and Epilogue. 
It is by Arthur Wilson (1595-1652), and with 
“The Corporal”—whose text has not 
apparently survived — was entered in the 
Stationers’ Register on September 4, 1646. 
The (doubtless original) caste, which appears 
on the first page, includes the names of John 
Lowin and Joseph Taylor, the well known 
Shakespearean actors, who took over the 
management of the King’s players after the 
retirement of Heming and Condell about 
1623. Competition was lukewarm, and Mr. 
Quaritch bought “The Swisser” for £45. 
It is conjectured that he acted on behalf of 
the British Museum. 


+ ¢ *¢ 
The famous West Malling jug — for the sale 
of which the vicar and churchwardens of the 
Kentish parish duly obtained a faculty—was 
offered at auction on February 19, and fetched 
the sum of 1,450 guineas. The jug, which 
is figured on this page, is of Fulham Delft or 
stone ware, splashed purple, orange, green, 
and other colours, in the style of the old 
Chinese, and mounted with chased neck- 
band handle mount, body straps, foot and 
cover of silver-gilt, and bears the London 
hall-mark 1581, and the maker’s mark, a fleur- 


de-lys stamped in intaglio; it is 94 inches 
high and 52 inches greatest diameter. At 
the same sale a great standing salt, dated 
1613 and weighing 16 ozs. 7 dwts., fetched 
Among the other lots was the 


£1,150. 





parcel gilt tankard and cover presented by 
Peter the Great to Admiral Crump, who 
provided His Majesty with a workshop at 
Deptford during Peter’s career as a ship- 
wright. This brought £4145. 

+ ¢ 


In continuation of our note in last month’s 
Antiquary on the frequent treatment of 
archzological subjects in the provincial press, 
we may add here a few further examples 
from the country newspapers of the month 
which has since elapsed. The Sussex Daily 
News has continued its articles on the 
Brighton Museum, and is also issuing, under 
the general title of ‘‘ Old-Time Sussex,” a 
series of papers of much antiquarian interest. 
Two, in the issues of February 26 and 
N 2 
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March 5, dealt with ‘‘ Money-making at the 
Sussex Mints.” The Glasgow Herald of 
February 27 had historical notes on ‘‘Culross 
Abbey,” the restoration of which is at present 
in question. ‘‘ Curat’s House,” a stately old 
sixteenth-century Norwich mansion, formed 
the subject of a descriptive article in the 
Eastern Morning Gazetteof March 2. John 
Curat, notary and mercer, was sheriff of 
Norwich in 1532. “ He was lavish,” says 
the writer, “‘in adorning the dining-hall, for 
the oak ceiling, in four compartments, is 
decorated with carved fretwork and shields 
containing the trade-mark of the wealthy 
mercer. Here and there, in cellar, solar- 
room, dining-hall, and the ‘ camera superior,’ 
John Curat’s initials, trade-mark, or rebus (a 
Q and a rat), are introduced in carved 
designs. The panels adorning John Curat’s 
room—now used as a _ counting-house— 
contain the mercer’s trade-mark: an I (for it 
must be remembered that in those days an I 
served the purpose of a J), a Q, and a rat— 
I. Curat—richly and uniquely carved in 
different patterns, whilst one of the panels 
contains Curat’s heraldic symbol—an eagle 
acting as the single supporter of his shield, 
and holding a Q in one claw and a rat in 
the other. The spacious cellars that under- 
mine this quaint old mansion are supposed 
to have been a part of the old Jewry, and 
several pictures by Ninham of these groined 
vaults are to beseen in the dining-hall, which 
will, in future, be utilized as a wine-room. 
Antiquaries give it as their opinion that 
Curat’s house was built in 1460.” The 
Kentish Mercury is publishing two series 
of antiquarian papers. One—‘ The Ram- 
bles of an Amateur Antiquary”—is a 
pleasant collection of historical and topo- 
graphical chat by Mr. F. Norman ; the other 
deals with ‘‘Coins of Kent and Kentish 
Tokens.” Two ancient Bristol seals were 
described at length, with illustrations, in the 
Western Daily Press of March g; and notes 
on the Kennaway, Short, and Lambert families 
filled a column in the Exeter Flying Post of 
March 7. 


_ & & & 
The Builder of March 7 had an interesting 
article, illustrated, on the Church of Abu 
Gosh, or St. Jeremiah, which stands about five 
miles from Jerusalem, on the road to Jaffa. 











It is an example of a medieval fortified sanc- 
tuary, an almost solitary specimen of a 
church of the Crusading epoch remaining in 
fair condition, which has attracted the atten- 
tion of travellers and tourists for many a long 
year. We regret to read that there is some 
probability of the ancient building being 
‘‘restored.” As the writer of the article well 
remarks, such a fate would mean the complete 
destruction of every element of interest about 
the venerable ruin. It is under the imme- 
diate protection of the French Consul at 
Jerusalem. 


+ ¢ 

A meeting of the London and Middlesex 
Archeological Society was held at the London 
Institution on February 20, when Mr. T. W. 
Shore read the third of his series of papers 
on Anglo-Saxon London and Middlesex. 
An application for the loan of this paper, or 
a copy, to be read in Copenhagen, has been 
received. In the course of his lecture Mr. 
Shore gave interesting descriptions of the 
Saxon markets, places of execution, fords, 
and other localities, which preserved in their 
names the evidence of their survival from 
those times, and he gave a graphic picture of 
Saxon London as a town mainly built of 
timber, and standing from 10 to 12 feet 
below the present level. Strangely enough, 
some of the Roman buildings survived in 
Saxon London as late as the tenth century. 
Though in a thousand years great changes 
had taken place, some of the old landmarks 
of our Saxon forefathers were still practically 
indestructible, and some of their customs 
remained. Mr. Shore concluded with an 
earnest appeal to the Society to assist in the 
preservation of these interesting survivals of 
the past of our race. 


An influential meeting was held at Shrews- 
bury on February 21, to appoint committees 
for carrying out the celebration of the quin- 
centenary of the Battle of Shrewsbury. There 
will be a special service, followed by lectures, 
at Battlefield Church on July 21, the anni- 
versary day, and Shakespearean plays—viz., 
Richard /1.,, HenrylIV.(Partl.),and Henry V., 
by Mr. Benson’s company in a specially 
constructed theatre in the grounds adjoining 
the Technical School, Abbey Foregate ; while 
in the Quarry Grounds there will be Old 
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English games and other attractions for the 
general public if sufficient funds are forth- 
coming. Without issuing any appeal for 
subscriptions, the Mayor has received over 
£240 towards the carrying out of the celebra- 
tions, and it has come mostly from non- 
residents in the county, who are interesting 
themselves in the matter. Any surplus that 
may be left in the hands of the treasurer will 
be devoted to the erection of a monument in 
Battlefield Church to commemorate the battle 
fought there, and what may be still left will 
be handed over to the funds of the Salop 
Infirmary. The Antiguary for July willcontain 
a special article, illustrated, on ‘‘ Battlefield, 
Salop,” by the Rev. W. G. D. Fletcher, 
M.A., F.S.A. 

t+ + 
In addition to the Bristol finds mentioned in 
his recent address to the Clifton Antiquarian 
Club, Mr. J. E. Pritchard, F.S.A., has lately 
discovered, in the course of excavations at 
considerable depth in the heart of the city, 
another well-fashioned bone needle 7 inches 
long, and a portion of a smaller one, together 
with another tyne—that of the fallow deer— 
showing definite marks of sawing. 

¢+ ¢ &¢ 
An interesting discovery of old Roman coins, 
says the Zimes, was made in Croydon on 
March 10 while some workmen in the employ 
of the Croydon Corporation were engaged in 
excavating a trench for a water main in 
Whitgift Street, a by-road out of the main 
London Road. Two urns were found, each 
containing nearly 2,000 bronze coins, in all 
about 3,800. They were conveyed to the 
Town Hall, and afterwards some of them 
were submitted to the authorities at the 
British Museum. There it was found that 
the majority were of the Emperor Constantine, 
and almost all appeared to have been issued 
from A.D. 300 to A.D. 375. They are in a 
wonderful state of preservation, and after a 
little polishing the designs are almost as 
distinct as in modern coins, while on some 
the words “ Gloria Romanorum ” are easily 
decipherable. Some few years ago a number 
of other coins were found during the progress 
of some building operations at Pitlake, about 
a mile away from Whitgift Street. These 
were mostly of a somewhat earlier date. 


The Campanile at Venice is to be rebuilt. 
The Italian Government has granted the sum 
of half a million francs; the municipality 
provides another half million, and thus, 
with the million and a half already 
collected in Venice and abroad, two-thirds of 
the estimated sum required will have been 
found. Thearchitect chosen isCommendatore 
Luca Beltrami. The last stone has been 
cleared away from the site of the old tower, 
and the top of the foundations lies level with 
the piazza ; all is swept and garnished and 
ready to prepare for the new one. It is hoped, 
says the Venice correspondent of the G/ode, 
now that everything is arranged, that it may 
be possible to lay the first stone of the new 
Campanile on April 25—St. Mark’s Day—to 
the pealing of all the bells of Venice, when 
they will “ring out the old ” and “ ring in the 


new.” 


The Law of Creasure Crove. 
By Wiri1aM Martin, M.A., LL.D. 


(Continued from p. 57.) 


DEFINITION OF TREASURE TROVE. 


Analysis of the Circumstances and Conditions 
necessary to constitute Treasure Trove. 


1. The material or substance of the find «r deposit. 

2. The place of the deposit. 

. The intention of the depositor. 

. Ignorance as to present ownership. 

. The circumstances of the find, and the pre- 
sumptions to be drawn therefrom. 


Wie 


Wa,N the preceding paper there were 
| set out by way of introduction 
some of the legal notions that 
might well be borne in mind when 
considering in particular the special branch 
of English law which related to treasure 
trove. There then followed Coke’s defini- 
tion, which of several was considered more 
correctly than others to lay down the 
essentials of treasure trove. It ran thus: 





Treasure trove is when any gold or silver, in 
coin, plate, or bullyon hath been of ancient time 
hidden, wheresoever it be found, whereof no person 
can prove any property, it doth belong to the King, 
or to some lord or other by the King’s grant or 
prescription (3 Inst. 132). 
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The term “ treasure trove’ seems to have 
been derived from. the Norman-French 
equivalent of what in our earliest law-books 
appears as ‘hesaurus inventus. ‘Thus, in 
the work by Britton (late thirteenth century), 
it is written ¢vesor trove (Nichols’ ed.), and 
similarly in the Afirror of Justices, which 
appeared a few years later. 

Whatever meaning may have been attached 
formerly to thesaurus inventus or tresor trove, 
the English equivalent “ treasure trove” had 
become specialized before the time of Coke, 
so that it denoted that particular kind of 
treasure which, when found in certain cir- 
cumstances and under certain conditions, 
was by law the property of the Crown or 
the Crown’s grantees. This is the sense in 
which it is now used, so that, from the simple 
meaning of “treasure that has been found,” 
it has come to mean that variety of ownerless 
treasure which belongs to the King. With 
Coke’s definition in mind, what these cir- 
cumstances and conditions are will be now 
discussed in detail. 


1. THE MATERIAL OR SUBSTANCE OF THE 
FIND oR DEPOSIT. 


According to Coke, the substance of the 
find must be either “ gold or silver, in coin, 
plate, or bullyon.” “If,” continues Coke, 
“it be of any other metal it is no treasure.” 

This statement is explicit enough, and, if 
taken by itself, presents but little difficulty. 
It would exclude objects of all metals other 
than gold and silver, as, for instance, copper 
coins. But we find Blackstone, for example, 
saying (1765) that treasure trove ‘‘is where 

. any money or coin, gold, silver plate, 
or bullion, so found,” etc. (1 Com. 295), 
thereby asserting without ambiguity that 
money or coin, unqualified as to substance, 
may be of treasure trove. This divergence in 
authorities, represented respectively by Coke 
and Blackstone, requires some attention. 

Unfortunately, the more the matter is 
looked into, the more difficult does an arrival 
at the correct, conclusion become ; for as 
judged by one set of authorities Coke’s 
view appears to be the right one, but looked 
at in view of another set the definition given 
by Blackstone would more accurately state 
the law. Since, then, the matter is not free 
from doubt, an examination of some of the 





authorities upon which the divergent views 
are based is desirable. 

Apart from the law under the Saxons, and 
according to the Mirror of Justices (lib. i., 
c. iii), the right of the Crown in King 
Alfred’s time to fresour auncienement mucte 
en terre, we find in the Laws of King Edward 
the Confessor, a compilation dating from the 
latter part of the reign of Henry IL., as follows: 

Thesauri de terra regis sunt, nisi in ecclesia aut in 
cimiterio inveniantur. Et si ibi inveniuntur, aurum 
est regis; et si argentum, dimidium est regis et 
dimidium ecclesiz ubi inventum fuerit (xiv.). 

From this, since nothing is said as to the 
disposal of metal other than gold and silver, 
it might be fairly urged that ¢esaurus in the 
time of Henry II. was either not considered 
to cover base metal, or that base metal, being 
of such small consequence, was not worthy of 
mention. 

In the Leges Regis Henrici Primi (x. 1) 
we find among the rights of the Crown 
thesaurus inventus mentioned without ampli- 
fication. 

From the Dialogus de Scaccario, a treatise 
of relatively great importance (circa 1179), 
we find the meaning attached to ¢hesaurus 
given thus (lib. i., xiv.) : 

Noveris autem thesaurum quandoque dici pecuniam 
ipsam numeratam, vasa diversi generis aurea vel 
argentea, ac vestimentorum mutatoria.... Dicitur 
enim thesaurus locus in quo reponitur, unde thesaurus 
auri thesis, id est positio, nominatur. . . Numerata 
quidem pecunia vel alia preedicta semel in tuto loco 
reposita non efferuntur, nisi cum ex regis mandato in 
necessarios usus distribuenda sibi mittantur. 

Here, then, the word is used to cover not 
only coined money, gold and silver vessels, 
but also changes of vestments. As regards the 
word fecunia, its exact meaning in any par- 
ticular context is often difficult to gather ; 
but since, at the time of the Diéalogus, gold 
and silver were the only metals used in the 
coinage,* it may be urged that coins of 
precious metal only were included in the 
passage quoted. 

In the treatise by Glanvill (circa 1188)— 
‘**a commentary on original writs ”—although 
the crime of concealing treasure is dealt 
with, no definition of thesaurus is attempted ; 
but Glanvill implies that it included “ali- 
quod genus metalli’” (lib. xiv., c. 2). 


* Ruding’s Coinage of Great Britain, vol. i., p. 4. 
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We may next consider the definition given 
by Bracton, a justiciar and ecclesiastic, who 
wrote during the latter end of the reign of 
Henry III. upon the laws and customs of 
England. Here it may be well to call to 
mind the probability of our earlier judges 
en eyre* comparing notes, on their return 
from the country districts, in respect of the 
customs they had observed as binding, and 
deciding among themselves, or at the in- 
stigation of the King, what they were willing 
to lay down as settled law. Further, we 
may remember the probability of Bracton, as 
a result of these collaborations, committing 
the results to writing, although in a Roman 
law garb, and issuing them in his. famous 
compilation. This author, when treating in 
his work on the rights of the Crown, says : 

Est autem thesaurus, quedam vetus depositio 
pecuniz, vel alterius metalli, cujus non extat modo 
memoria, ut jam dominum non habeat, etc. (I. iii., 
cap. 3, f. 4). 

With this definition may be compared that 
of Paulus, which Bracton probably had 
before him in the Summa Institutionum of 
the famous glossator Azo. Paulus’ defini- 
tion ran thus: 

Thesaurus est vetus quedam depositio pecuniz 
cujus non extat memoria, ut jam dominum non 
habeat, etc. (Dig. xli., 1, 31, 1). 

A comparison of these two definitions 
leads at once to the inquiry into the reason 
for the introduction by the English writer 
Bracton of the words vel alterius metalli and 
of the word modo into the Roman law 
definition. Immediately before giving his 
definition, Bracton says : 


Si quis accusatus fuerit quod thesaurum inveniret, 
scilicet aurum vel argentum vel aliud genus metalli. 


This is indicative that, in Bracton’s 
opinion, the word ‘¢hesaurus covered also 
base metal, as, for example, coins of copper 
and ingots. 

Professor E. C. Clark, in a letter to the 
writer, appears to be somewhat of opinion 
that Bracton meant two things, viz. : (1) to 
extend thesaurus, on the one hand, beyond 
gold and silver, to which he considered it 


Eyre = eire, O.Fr., journey, way (Skeat). 


Henry II. elaborated the practice of despatching 
judges on circuit for the administration of justice 
locally. 


had been unnecessarily limited ; and (2), on 
the other, beyond /ecunia, viz., to bullion. 

Mr. Hubert Hall informs the writer that 
he considers that fecunia consists here of 
fiscal treasure (coined silver) as well as 
bullion (gold and silver), whilst ve/ alterius 
metalli may be any other precious metal. 
Pecunia, he points out, is used in this technical 
sense in the Déalogus, whilst the term 
“treasure ” extended probably to vestments 
and armour. 

Whatever Bracton’s meaning may have 
been, it is curious that Madox, in his 
History of the Exchequer, when speaking 
of treasure trove as one of the sources of the 
casual revenue of the King, instances five 
occurrences of treasure trove at a time not 
far removed from Bracton, in each of which 
gold or silver only was in question. 

As we have considered Bracton somewhat 
fully, succeeding writers must be reviewed 
but briefly. Following Bracton closely, we 
have Fietfa, in which his definition is re- 
peated. Next, early in the reign of the first 
Edward, comes the work by Britton in 
Norman- French. In this, though ¢resor 
trove is mentioned, no definition is given ; 
so also in the Afirror of Justices, attributed 
to the reign of Edward II. Passing over a 
couple of centuries and more, we find Staun- 
forde (temp. Mary), in his Pleas of the Crown, 
content to quote Britton; while in Zermes 
de la Ley (1592) we find “treasure trove is 
when any money (z¢., without qualification), 
gold, silver, plate, or bullion, is found in any 
place, and no man knoweth to whom the 
property is,” etc. Finch (¢emp. Charles I.), in 
his Common Laws of England (ed. 1759), 
says: “All... belong to the King. So of 
goods whereof no man claims any property, 
as treasure trove hid within the earth, not 
upon the earth, nor in the sea, or coin trove, 
although it be not hid.” Here, in Finch, 
quoting from Brooke’s Adridgment (1573), 
we have again no qualification as to the metal. 
Kitchen, in Ze Court Leet et Court Baron 
(circa 1587, ed. 1623), quotes Bracton’s 
definition. 

Coming down to modern times, we find 
issued in 1860 a curious Circular to the 
Police, by Sir George Lewes. From this 
Circular it would appear that the current 
view of Her Majesty’s Treasury was that 
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treasure trove comprised “ancient coins, 
gold and silver ornaments, or other relics of 
antiquity”! In the still current Treasury 
Circular of 1886, however, Her Majesty’s 
Commissioners are careful not to commit 
themselves. 

In the case of the Attorney-General vz, 
Moore (1893, 1 Ch. 676), decided in 1892, 
Mr. Justice Stirling adopted the definition 
that appeared in Chitty on the Prerogative 
(1820), viz.: ‘‘ Treasure trove is where any 
gold or silver in coin, plate or bullion is 
found concealed in a house, or in the earth, 
or other private place, the owner thereof 
being unknown, in which case the treasure 
belongs to the King or his grantee having the 
franchise of treasure trove.” This, of course, 
is substantially Coke’s definition. Since, 
however, the definition was not necessary 
for a settlement of the case in hand, it being 
admitted that the articles in question were 
treasure trove, too much reliance must not 
be placed upon the exclusion from the de- 
finition judicially selected of all metal but 
that of gold and silver. 

As regards the definition of which Black- 
stone is an exponent, and of his inclusion in 
treasure trove of coin without qualification as 
to substance, it may be that it was due to an 
oversight, judging not only from his refer- 
ence to Coke as one of his authorities, but 
also from some previous remarks when treat- 
ing of royal mines. For instance, he says : 

The right to mines has its original from the King’s 
prerogative of coinage in order to supply him with 
materials; and therefore those mines which are 


properly royal, and to which the King is entitled 
when found, are only those of silver and gold 
(1 Black., p. 295). 

And again : 

Formerly all treasure trove belonged to the finder; 
as was also the rule of the civil law. Afterwards it 
was judged expedient for the purposes of the State, 
and particularly for the coinage, to allow part of 
what was so found to the King, which part was 
assigned to be all Aidden treasure, etc. (tbid., p. 296). 

Although Blackstone’s attribution of the 
seizure of precious metal to the wants of the 
mint may be one of his many etiological 
myths, yet in the result it is not unreason- 
able to suppose that, when Blackstone men- 
tioned coin simply as of treasure trove, he 
was, by implication, restricting coin to that 
of gold and silver. 


THE LAW OF TREASURE TROVE. 


From the foregoing will be seen the un- 
certainty that has existed for centuries con- 
cerning the inclusion or exclusion of base 
metal from treasure trove. It is probable, 
however, if the matter were threshed out in 
a court of law, that Coke’s definition would 
be adopted, and that, as regards coins, for 
example, only those of precious metal would 
be deemed capable of being treasure trove. 

As an amusing commentary upon Coke’s 
exclusion of base metal, Professor E. C. 
Clark may be quoted. Professor Clark 
Says : 

Coke limits treasure trove to gold or silver ap- 
parently on the authority of the Custumier de Nor- 
mandie (chap. xviii.). This may be a misapplication 
of a passage about gold and silver on a wreck in the 
previous chapter. I find no other such limitation in 
the Custumier, except what might perhaps have been 
inferred from an absurd derivation of thesaurus as 
thesis auri.* Elsewhere (2 Inst., fol. 577) Coke says 
that the money of England is the treasure of England, 
and therefore nothing is said to be treasure trove but 
gold and silver. On such foundations does our com- 
mon law occasionally rest (43 Arch. Jour., 350). 

All these divergences in opinion as to the 
material or substance of treasure trove are 
no doubt delightful to the lawyer, but what 
of him who wishes doné fide to obtain a final 
and authoritative utterance on the question? 
Well, he who wishes for it must be prepared 
to pay in the same way as he does for any 
other luxury, or else set up an agitation for 
legislative intervention. Until either of these 
events take place, an interested party had 
better adopt Coke’s definition, especially as 
His Majesty’s Treasury—the body mainly 
interested—appear to consider it as correctly 
representing the law. 

Before finishing with the discussion of the 
“material or substance of the find,” the 
question of precious stones in their settings 
may be mentioned. If Coke’s definition is 
exclusive, then precious stones, fer se—e.g., 
diamonds—cannot constitute treasure trove. 
Suppose, however, the diamonds are set in 
precious metal. Is the precious metal to be 
stripped from the diamonds and to be 
handed over as treasure trove? or are the 
diamonds to be considered as the “principal” 
to which their setting is but an ‘accessory ” 
—a mere frame to a picture—and con- 
sequently to be withheld from the Crown? 


* Dialogus (supra). 
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Here, again, authority is wanting. In general, 
it might be said that the setting went with 
the precious stone, but instances might be 
easily adduced where it would be absurd to 
suppose that the presence of a single jewel 
would render as “accessory” the metal in 
which it was set. 

Further, a word or two is requisite on the 
subjects of alloys. It is probable, if occasion 
demanded it, that some limit would be 
assigned to the amount of gold or silver 
necessarily present in order to render a find 
treasure trove. Judging, however, from the 
history of ‘‘ royal mines,” it might be that, in 
the absence of legislation, alloys in which 
gold or silver were present, in however small 
a quantity, would be of treasure trove. 

Finally, what can be said of the vestimenta 
mutatoria of the Dialogus (supra)? At the 
present day the value of old clothes is not 
great. If, however, as was the case in 
former times, and, indeed, is so still in 
respect of much ecclesiastical vesture, the 
garments were enriched with precious stones 
or with gold or silver lace, or even plate, the 
garments, if of great age, would have per- 
ished, leaving behind their metallic garnish- 
ments. If the garments, as such, still 
remained, then no doubt, although the 
adornments might be said to “accede” to 
the vesture, yet some allowance, due to the 
relative values of the enrichment and of the 
fabric adorned, would be surely made. 

After this somewhat lengthy discussion 
upon the material or substance of the find, 
we may pass to the second of our divisions 
of Coke’s definition. 


(Zo be continued.) 





Mont St. Wichel. 
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nial | is recorded that the artist Clarkson 
| Stanfield, when he returned from a 
sketching tour which culminated 
in Mont St. Michel, “could not 
rest by night or day for thinking of this 
wonderful scene.” From the day when 
Harold of England went with William of 
Normandy to this famous rock of Brittany, 
VOL. XXXIX. 
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and there, as the Bayeux tapestry testifies, 
rescued some careless horsemen from the 
treacherous sands, down to the visitation of 
pilgrims and tourists of to-day, this master- 
piece of the joint architecture of Nature 
and man has had a notable career. The 
immense gréve or tidal plain of St. Michel, 
over which twice in the day the irresistible 
waters course swiftly across the shifting 
sands, makes a unique environment for the 
Mount itself; and whether the pile of 
granite, that is crowned with towers on a 
base of a quarter of a league in circumference 
to the height of 500 feet, be viewed from far 
or near, in storm or in sunshine, the vision 
is singularly impressive. Add to its natural 
setting and its architectural wonders a con- 
siderable historical interest, and you may 
understand the fascination which has drawn 
thousands to the spot. For many centuries 
the spell of attraction was religious; the 
rock was peculiarly a goal of spiritual pil- 
grimage. “Of Charlemagne we are told 
that— 


Au mont s’en va le bon roy de saison 
A Saint Michel faire son oraison ; 


and from his time to the end of the eighteenth 
century the human tide, at times intermit- 
tent, at others low, at others extremely high, 
flowed on, full of faith and hope.” 

Here we are concerned with the anti- 
quarian aspect of the place, which is mainly 
architectural. It is a curious fact, to which 
the present writer, who made vain search 
after a stay of some days upon the Mount a 
few years back, can testify, that hitherto there 
has been no adequate illustrated description 
of the buildings between expensive works 
like Viollet-le-Duc’s and the necessarily scanty 
summaries of guide-books. The gap is filled 
by Mr. Massé’s Mont St. Michel, published 
by Messrs. Bell and Sons in their Series of 
Handbooks to Continental Churches.* Mr. 
Massé gives a simple record of facts, which 
is amply illustrated by careful photographs, 
many of his own taking. Without wishing 
at all to depreciate the value of these blocks, 
four of which we are allowed, by the courtesy 

* The Church and Abbey of Mont St. Michel, with 
some Account of the Town and Fortress. By H.J. L. 
J. Massé, M.A. With forty-nine illustrations and 
plans. London: George Bell and Sons, 1902. 
Crown 8vo., pp. x, 130. Price 2s. 6d. net. 

° 
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of the publishers, to reproduce, we could 
have wished the inclusion of a few artistic 
drawings, so many of which the Mount has 
inspired. The writer has before him several 
of Clarkson Stanfield’s drawings engraved in 
Hleath’s Picturesque Annual for 1834, the 
admirable accuracy of which is, by the way, 
proved by Mr. Massé’s photographs. But 
with or without this extra feature, Mr. 
Massé’s small volume shouid be indis- 
pensable to the intelligent visitor to the 





churches, culminating in the total collapse of 
the original choir in 1421, the existing, though 
much restored, building was commenced in 
1446 by Abbot Guillaume d’Estonteville. 
Part of the interval, from 1423 to 1434, had 
been occupied by an unsuccessful blockade 
of the English—one of many occasions on 
which our countrymen have apparently de- 
sired to capture this second and superior 
St. Michael’s Mount. The later history of 
the church has been one long story of 








——— 





FIG. I.—THE MOUNT, FROM THE NORTH-EAST. 


Mount, who is keen to read the sermon of 
its stones and to study closely a veritable 
triumph of architectural ingenuity. 

Apart from the town and its picturesque 
gates and ramparts, Mont St. Michel is a 
cone of living rock crowned with an abbey 
and a fortress. Roughly speaking, there are 
three levels, and it is in the superstructures 
poised upon the body of the rock that the 
marvel of the work consists. The Abbey 


Church itself naturally caps the whole. After 
various vicissitudes had befallen the earlier 





accidents and restoration, carefully traced in 
Mr. Massé’s pages. We imagine that most 
visitors are more delighted with and in- 
terested in the exquisite cloister of the 
church than the church itself. This beau- 
tiful adjunct of the abbey was begun by 
Thomas des Chambres about 1220, and 
finished by Raoul de Villedieu towards 
1228. In the opinion of Viollet-le-Duc, it 
is one of the most curious and perfect of 
those in existence. Its arcading, which 
structurally is a cleverly contrived succession 
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of tripods in the arrangement of its slender 
columns, is enhanced by the delicate carving 
The grace of 


of spandrils and crockets. 


photographs both from within and from 
without the doorway set in the west walk of 
the cloister for the chapter-house, which no 





FIG, 2,—MONT ST. MICHEL, AS SHOWN IN THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY. 


this work contrasts in a striking manner with 
the strength of the masonry at a lower plane 
of buildings of the Mount, as of the “ Crypte 
des gros Piliers,” which is below the apsidal 
chancel of the church. We entirely endorse 





one of the long line of these architectural 
abbots was able to complete. 

Most probably it is the Merveille or 
northern buildings of the Mount which 
excite the greatest admiration. Viewed from 





FIG. 3.—CARVED SPANDRILS OF THE CLOISTER. 


Mr. Massé’s censure of the garish and 
polished tile-work of modern restorers, which 
mars the appearance of this court. We 


notice, again, that he is at pains to show by 





the sands, as in the illustration which we 
reproduce, the combined proportion and 
strength of this structure are manifest. 
“The various members taken piecemeal 
02 
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may be undoubtedly surpassed,” as Mr. 
Massé critically says, “ by finer specimens of 
work elsewhere, but here the perfection of 
the scale, the admirable unity of the con- 
ception, the continuity of the execution, the 
total absence of any trivial ornament, the 
grace and the balance of the parts, all com- 
bine to make one harmonious whole.” It 


water from the sands deep down below. 
Mr. Massé recounts a grim Huguenot story 
of 1591 as to this “lift.” The second stage 
of the Merveille consists of the salle des 
hétes, which may have been the pretorium 
or justice-room of the abbots, and the sad/e 
des chevaliers, which was probably the 
dormitory of the garrison in the thirteenth 





FIG. 4.—CRYPTE DES GROS PILIERS. 


stands now substantially as finished by De 
Villedieu in 1228, and is a pile of six members, 
two on each stage. The Almonry and Cellar, 
the former a vaulted chamber 112 feet by 
33 feet, make the bottom stage; from a 
small platform outside the latter was worked 
the wheel and inclined plain called Joudain, 
invented by Robert de Torigni in the twelfth 
century, and used for hauling up goods and 


century. The latter, which is beneath the 
cloister above, was finished in 1220, and at 
a later date was perhaps the scriptorium 
when the monastery became famous for its 
literary output. The excellence of the vault- 
ing and the beauty of the column-capitals, 
together with such details as the massive 
fireplaces and the remains of monastic 
latrines, make this splendid hall a chamber 
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of the greatest architectural interest. The 
top or third stage consists, as we have 
seen, of the Cloister and of the magnificent 
Refectory. Finished in 1225 by Thomas des 
Chambres, who also completed the sadi des 


. chevaliers and began the Cloister, this long 


apartment is so lit by narrow and deep-set 
windows, widely splayed on the outside, as 
to please the eye with a soft and suffused 
light. Upon its south wall is a pulpit, very 
like that of the refectory at Fountains Abbey 
in Yorkshire, for the brother who read aloud 
at meals. 

It is impossible to enumerate the many 
other features and members of this historic 
pile A modern traveller who has the 
leisure to spend more than “the regulation 
day”’ in visiting Mont St. Michel; who will 
do Madame Poulard the justice of tarrying 
for a week in her hostelry ; who will cross 
the quicksands not only to obtain the unique 
views of the Mount which they afford, but 
also to bathe in the heavenly pools of the 
rock-island of Tombelaine ; who can investi- 
gate and, in imagination, recreate the history 
of these skilful buildings, will find the place 
a source of delight, and his visit a happy 
memory. 

W. BB 
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Breuning’s — to England, 


° 
By THE LATE WILLIAM BRENCHLEY RYE. 
(Continued from p. 75.) 
ee 


m)REUNING was now invited to St. 
| George’s Feast, which was to take 
place at Windsor on April 23. 
He was in some doubt as to 
whether he should accept or decline the 
honour, but his friend La Fontaine advised 
him to go. (Relation, p. 27.) He made 
preparations accordingly, and in order to 
render his appearance as imposing as 
possible, added to his company three 
Germans whom he met in London. At 
nine o'clock in the morning of the day men- 





tioned, an English nobleman, named M. 
de Niuell (Sir Henry Neville), whose annual 
income was £1,800, took Breuning and his 
party in coaches to the river Thames, where 
the royal barge, gorgeously decorated, 
was waiting.* The place of honour on 
board the vessel was given to the Ambas- 
sador, who sat by himself on a cushion of 
cloth of gold under a canopy of red satin ; 
the seats and bottom of the barge were 
strewn with lovely sweet-scented flowers. 

‘*When we came to the Court we were 
conducted by M. de Niuell into the Presence 
Chamber, where the Knights of the Garter 
had assemblei and were waiting to accom- 
pany Her Majesty. The Knights numbered 
altogether thirteen. Their names, in the 
order in which they then walked and as 
placed at table, were as follows: 1, Mylord 
Cobham ; 2, Mylord Hunsdon, High Cham- 
berlain; 3, Lord Burghley, High Treasurer 
of England; 4, Lord Effingham, the 
Admiral ; 5, Earl of Essex ; 6, The ‘Treasurer 
of the Household, the Earl of Essex’s grand- 
father (Sir Francis Knollys); 7, Earl of 
Northumberland ; 8, Lord Borough; 9, Lord 
Sheffield ; 10, Earl of Worcester; 11, Earl 
of Cumberland; 12, Lord Shrewsbury ; 
13, Lord Buckhurst.t| The absent Knights 
were the King of Spain, the Earl of Ormond, 
an Irishman, the Earl of Huntingdon, and 
the Earl of Pembroke, both Englishmen. 
Here also, moreover, were assembled many 
Earls, Lords, and Nobles, with all of whom 
cloth of gold and silver dresses were quite 
common, over which were laid precious 
stones and pearls. For, indeed, greater 
splendour and more stately dresses I have 
never seen at any Prince’s Court, both as 
regards the men as well as Countesses and 
noble Ladies, who were surpassingly and 
superlatively beautiful: They were generally 
dressed in the Italian fashion, with their 
bosoms bare, and they carried in their hands 
large black plumes of feathers or other fans, 

* Some panels and other parts of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s state barge are worked into a chimney-piece 
in the library of Dulwich College; they had been 
purchased by Edw. Alleyn, the founder. 

+ The English names throughout are sadly dis- 
figured—more so, perhaps, than those in the Baden- 
fahrt, the title of the English travels. The K.G.’s 
in the German are: ‘‘Cobhan, Honsdong, Burgley, 


Effinghan, Nordhomberland, Burros, Chefel, Wurstel, 
Chomberland, Schrosbry, Bouckhorst.” 
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with which to freshen the air for them- 
selves.”* An elaborate description follows 
of the showy and costly dresses worn by the 
Knights as they went in procession to the 
Chapel, the Ambassador knowing full well 
how acceptable and interesting such would 
be to the Wirtemberg Duke. 

“Then came Her Majesty out of the Privy 
Chamber, dressed in a gown of cloth of silver, 
entwined round about with two obelisks, one 
above the other (on the upper part of each 
of which, in place of a small button, there 
was a beautiful large Oriental pearl); adorned 
also with other unspeakably costly royal orna- 
ments and jewels. On her head she wore a 
very costly royal crown of pearls, On both 
sides were Lords and Earls, who accom- 
panied Her Majesty. Her train was borne 
by a young Lady. On going out Her 
Majesty saluted all the circle. Then followed 
her in great numbers the whole company of 
Countesses and noble Ladies, who, as before 
related, had awaited her in the Presence 
Chamber. About Her Majesty were many 
of her Pensioners, who are nobles, with their 
gilt halberts, like the Emperor’s He¢schieren.t 
From the Presence Chamber they came to 
the Chapel, where were the clergy—all being 
dressed like the papists in chasubles and 
vestments of cloth of gold—who performed 
their office (which lasted some time) in the 
presence of Her Majesty and the Knights. 
In the Chapel was a great crowd of many of 
the common people, who pressed against each 
other. The service and prayers being over, 
the Knights went in the before-mentioned 
order to the court of the Castle, and then 
Her Majesty followed under a canopy of 


* **Es versamletten sich auch allhie sonsten viell 
Grauen, Herren, vnnd vom adell. Bei denen allen 
giildin vnnd silberin stiickh gantz_ gemein wharen, 
zu dem das die kleidungh von edelgestein vnnd beerlin 
gestiickth, Dan grdésseren bracht vnnd stattlichere 
kleidung ich ihn gemein bey keiner hoffhalttungh 
yemals gesehen, so woll was Manss Personnen alss 
das Graffliche vnnd adeliche Frawenzimmer belangt, 
welches vssbiindigh vnnd iiber die massen schon, 
vnnd gemeintlich ihn Italienischen habitu giengh 
mit entblésten briisten, trugen ihn handen grosse 
schwartze federbiisch oder auch andere uentilini, 
ihnnen damit frieschen lufft zu machen.” (Relation, 

. 29.) 

‘ + More correctly Hatschier, a mounted imperial 
body-guard. The term was still used. at the Court 
of Vienna in 1775. Italian, arctere; these guards 
were originally armed with bows. 


cloth of gold, with a red ground, which was 
carried on poles by four of her attendants. 
Her train, however, was borne after Her 
Majesty into the court by a stately Gentle- 
man. Then came the Ladies, and this pro- 
cession passed thrice round the court, so that 
everybody might see the ceremony well. 
Her Majesty spoke in the most gracious 
manner to every person, even to the meanest 
sort (‘Die K. Mt. sprach yederman, auch 
dem gemeinen peuel vfs gnaddigst zhu’), 
who fell on their knees before her. When 
the procession was ended, Her Majesty re- 
turned to the Privy Chamber, and the Knights 
to the Presence Chamber. Here were all 
kinds of the choicest and most excellent 
viands that could be thought of or met with 
at this time of the year both here and beyond 
sea, on all which no expense had been 
spared. In this room were three very long 
separate tables spread and arranged. At the 
uppermost table in the Hall, under a splendid 
canopy of cloth of gold, was that at which 
Her Majesty was carved for, waited on, and 
served, in her absence not otherwise than 
when present, although indeed no person 
might be seated thereat. At this table sat 
on this occasion, singly and alone, Mylord 
Cobham,* as the representative of Her 
Majesty’s person at this ceremony, who was 
served and waited on exactly in the same 
manner as if Her Majesty herself was present. 
The Queen’s Guards (who are always clad in 
short red tunics several times embroidered 
with black velvet, having on the backs and 
before on the breasts roses of brass and Her 
Majesty’s name) carried up the meats in 
dishes of silver-gilt, and always fell on one 
knee before the table, until those who waited 
received the plate from them. Those Earls 
who before and after the meal handed the 
water, offered it in like manner on their 
knees. At the next long table sat eight of 
the Knights, although not opposite each 
other, but all on one side against the wall, in 
twos, tolerably near to each other ; there was, 
however, a space left open between every 
four. Mylord Hunsdon, the Grand Cham- 
berlain, sat at the upper end of this table, 


* William, Lord Cobham, died in March of the 
following year—1596. In the Calendar of State 
Papers, August, 1598, he is said to have been the 
Earl of Essex’s most determined enemy. 
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then Lord Burghley, the High Treasurer of 
England, and next, all the Knights in the 
order specified above. At the lowest table 
sat the remaining four Knights. But the 
Knights first came to table about one o'clock 
and rose between four and five, after two 
English Ministers in the centre of the room 
had made a low reverence before them and 
then said a short prayer, which they likewise 
did before the dinner. All the Knights also 
presented themselves with becoming respect 
before Lord Cobham ere they left the room. 
The nobles who wait on the Lords are all 
obliged to wear coats of blue cloth, and their 
Lords’ arms upon their sleeves, with gold 
chains over these coats, passing through the 
sleeve ; on other occasions they were dressed 
partly in cloth of silver and gold, or at the 
least in velvet and silk. There were many 
also from among the citizen class, dressed in 
similar blue coats, who are expected to attend 
at Court several times in the year, and are 
thereby exempt from all taxes, contributions, 
and other burdens. These also were dressed 
no less in velvet and silk, although they were 
only tradesmen, shoemakers, and tailors.”* 

Breuning’s precedence-squabble with Count 
Philip von Solms (see England as Seen by 
Foreigners, pp. Ixvii, Ixviii) is amusingly 
told, and shows that our Wirtemberger 
not only maintained His Highness’s reputa- 
tion, but held no slight opinion of himself. 
He says that he had been told by English 
lords and gentlemen that, if one of Her 
Majesty’s Ambassadors had acted in a 
similar manner in foreign countries, Her 
Majesty would have been greatly pleased ; 
and he adds: “ Not only the Court, but all 
London, was full of this brawl.”” The Duke 
signified his approval of Breuning’s conduct 
in a marginal note in the manuscript—“ Ist 
recht gewesen.” (Relation, pp. 34, 35-) 

At the second audience, on April 26, which 
took place at Windsor, Breuning was received 
by Monsieur de Neuill and two other noble- 
men, and conducted into the Presence Cham- 


* “Es sein auch viell vss der Burgerschafft, so in 
gleichen blawen réckhlin ettlich mall des ihars zu 
hoff vffwartten miissen, dagegen sein sie aller besch- 
werdten, schatzung, stetier, vnnd anderer dienst- 
barkeytt befreyet. Diese kleiden sich auch mit 
wonniger in sammet vnnd seyden, ob sie woll handt- 
werckhsleiith, schuster vnnd schneider sein.’ ( Re/ation, 
pp. 28-32.) 


ber, where he was engaged for some time in 
friendly conversation with several Knights, 
Lords, and Nobles, of whom there was a large 
number. Having waited about half an hour, 
Lord Hunsdon presented him to Her Majesty 
in the Privy Chamber. ‘“ Immediately I 
entered and had reached the middle of the 
room, I made a low obeisance, and Her 
Majesty advanced several steps towards me ; 
but when I would have fallen on my knee 
before her, she would not, as before, suffer 
me to do so, but made a sign with both 
hands for me to stand up, and began to 
address me in Latin” (see England as Seen 
by Foreigners, pp. \xviii, 1xix). 

The dialogue which ensues between 
“ Regina” and “ Ego” is very amusing. The 
Queen, in a Latin speech, points out to the 
Ambassador with admirable clearness the 
difficulties in the way, and expounds the rules 
and laws of the Order. Breuning, however, 
is not to be so easily convinced, and pre- 
sumes even to suggest to Her Majesty that 
her promise might allow the Duke to be con- 
sidered guasi receptus. 

The Queen: “I am much surprised that 
you have so frequently, both now and re- 
cently, made mention of my promise, and I 
am in doubt whether that illustrious gentle- 
man, who was here a year ago, understood 
everything as at that time I represented it to 
him ; for if he had done so, doubtless this 
embassy would not have taken place. When 
I understood that the Duke of Wirtemberg’s 
Ambassador had just arrived here, my first 
impression was that he had been despatched 
hither on some other business. Wherefore, I 
would now ask whether you have not some- 
thing else to require of me. For to speak the 
truth, I do not remember that I ever abso- 
lutely made such a promise, as I then ex- 
pressly told that Ambassador ; nor should I 
have ever been able to have done so, by 
reason of our said laws, without the greatest 
ignominy on my part and prejudice to the 
said Kings.” ; 

“*When I heard this,” says Breuning, “I 
was not a little taken aback,* so strangely 

* “ Regina. (Quod toties et nunc et nuper promissi 
mei mentionem facis, id ego valde miror, et dubito 
illustrem illum Dominum, qui superiori anno hic fuit, 
omnia non retulisse, proret ego ipsi preesenti tunc 


temporis dicebam et commemorabam. Quod si fecisset, 
non dubito, quin hzc legatio intermissa fuisset. Ego 
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and quite unexpectedly it came upon me; 
yet since it would not have been becoming 
in me to argue with Her Majesty over this 
promise as to how, and in what manner, and 
under what circumstances this happened, I 
merely answered : 

*** Most potent Queen, my most illustrious 
Prince believes that your Majesty promised 
him that royal favour and Order; and as 
regards that Ambassador, he informed the 
most illustrious Prince that your Majesty was 
mindful of your promise to him, and held 
out certain hopes of a speedy performance 
of it.’ 

‘“‘ Immediately I had finished, she replied : 
‘If the Ambassador thus reported to your 
Prince, he certainly managed his business 
badly, and could not have understood 
me.’ ” 

The Queen gradually grows calmer, and 
lavishes a profusion of compliments upon the 
Ambassador, who becomes more assured, 
which prompts a lengthy reply, one passage 
being as follows : 

“‘T can truly say there is scarcely a single 
day under the sun in which His Highness 
does not make most honourable and most 
magnificent mention of your most Serene 
Majesty, as well as of the whole of this most 
flourishing kingdom, being mindful, with the 
greatest reverence and affection, of your 
Majesty’s egregious virtues, royal actions, and 
kindnesses,” etc. 

The Queen proceeds to give some im- 
portant advice to the Duke (see Zugland 
as Seen by Foreigners, p. \xix), which it 
is said she uttered with peculiar earnest- 
ness. A few more complimentary speeches 
follow, and towards the close of one 
by the Queen, she asked Breuning, with 
joyous countenance, how he had liked her 
Court, and particularly the ceremonies on 
St. George’s Day. This gave the Ambassador 





primo intuitu quando intellexi, hic esse Legatum 
Ducis Wirtembergici, putabam, illum ob alia negotia 
nde evenit, ut jam quesiverim, 


huc ablegatum fuisse. 
Nam 


num aliud nihil apud me expediendum haberes. 


ut vera loquar, ego non recordor me absolute unquam 
tale aliquid promisisse, quod etiam illi Legato tum 
expresse dixi. Nam nec ratione preedictarum nostrarum 
legum absque maxima mea ignominia et przejuditio 
predictorum Regum id facere unquam potiussem.” 
** Alss ich das geh6rt, bin‘ich nit wonig erschrockhen,” 
etc. 


(Relation, pp. 40, 41.) 





a favourable opportunity to expatiate on his 
own travels over the globe.* 

“Most Serene Majesty, I have travelled 
not only through Germany, my native coun- 
try, but also France, Italy, Greece, Turkey, 
Egypt, Arabia, Syria, and Palestine, but a 
Royal Court of so great magnificence, adorned 
with such ineffable majesty and _ regal 
splendour, composed with so much order 
and modesty, I frankly confess that I never 
saw the like, nor do I believe there is another 
to be compared with it—least of all, that can 
surpass it. This may however appear to 
some incredible, but it will not seem won- 
derful to her, who is the head of it—viz., 
your Majesty. Nor do I say this to flatter 
your Majesty, but I speak it seriously, and 
truth itself declares it, while I am silent.” 
(Relation, p. 45.) 

This speech highly pleased Her Majesty 
(“ woll vfigenommen ”). Breuning then pre- 
pared to take his leave, and gaining courage, 
made another complimentary farewell oration. 
He assures her once more that “ His High- 
ness is, and ever will be, Her Majesty’s most 
humble and most willing servant, ready to 
expose life and blood for her: Her Majesty’s 
favour and goodwill will become still more 
strengthened when he shall see that Royal 
favour so eagerly coveted by him, and himself 
adorned at length with the Order. That this 
may soon come to pass, with the utmost sub- 
mission I beg of and fervently entreat your 
Majesty.” At this point the Duke notes in 
the margin, “Quite right. Well done!” 
(Das ist recht gewesen.”) Kissing the 
Queen’s hand, Breuning departs, and makes 
his way to the state barge, accompanied by 
the before-mentioned noblemen. “ During 
all the time of this audience Her Majesty 
did not sit down, but conversed with me 
standing for more than an hour, which, con- 
sidering her great age, sixty-four [sixty-two], 
is much to be wondered at.t Her Majesty 
was on this occasion attired in a dress of 
cloth of gold, with a red ground; she wore 
on her head the usual royal crown of pearls, 
and had on a collar similar to that worn by 

* His Eastern travels were published in 1612. 

t He elsewhere (p. 70) speaks of the Queen as old 
and decrepit—“hohes altters vnnd iibernachtigh ”— 
literally, “ lasting only one night.” This is a striking 
contrast to the bloom of the maiden of sixteen in the 
Badenfahrt. 
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the Knights on St. George’s Day, the whole 
set with very large diamonds and other pre- 
cious stones. Her bosom was bare, and she 
had around her a very long open-worked and 
transparent ruff, in the front of which was set 
a horrible, large, black spider, so true to 
nature and to life as might well deceive 
many.* Otherwise there were in the Privy 
Chamber not so numerous a company of 
gentlemen and ladies as at the first audience, 
but only the following persons—viz., one very 
aged and four other young Countesses, who 
are generally with Her Majesty; also the 
Lord High Treasurer and his son, Sir Robert 
Cecil, the Lord Admiral, the Lord High 
Chamberlain, and the Secretary of the Latin 
tongue, Herr Wulle (Sir John Wolley). Yet 
these persons stood at such a distance from 
Her Majesty as to hear and understand the 
least word that was spoken at this audience. 
When I was leaving, Sir Robert Cecil called 
me to him respecting my credentials, which 
were delivered to me some days afterwards 
by Mr. Spiellman, with a message which Sir 
Robert had given him—viz., that such letter 
contained Her Majesty’s verbal resolution, 
put into better form, with a hope that His 
Highness would be contented with the pre- 
sent condition of affairs.” (See England as 
Seen by Foreigners, p. xix.) 


* “Thr Mt. waren dissmall bekleidet in ein guldin 
stiickh mit rottem boden, vnnd hetten vf dem haupt 
die gewhonliche Koénnigliche beerlin Kron, hetten an 
ein halfsbandt vhast vff die manier wie solche die 
Ritter an S. Gérgen tagh getragen, alles mit gar 
grossen Diemanten vnnd anderen edelen gesteinnen 
versetzt. Vornen vff der brust waren ihr Mt. bloss, 
vnnd hetten vmb ein gar langh durchgearbeittet oder 
durchsichtig kreess, daruff vornen ein abscheuliche 
grosse schwartze spinnen gesetzt, anderst nit alss wen 
sie natiirlich vnnd das leben gehabt, welche woll 
manchen betriigen modgen.” (Relation, p. 46.) Her 
maiden Majesty once wore a jewelled ornament with 
a frog thereon—a love-token from the Duke of 
Anjou, who had wooed her in vain— 


‘* A frog he would a- wooing go !” 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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Some E€sser Brasses illustra- 
tive of Stuart Costume. 


By MILLER CHRIsty AND W. W. PorTEoUus. 


<-> 


N an article which we contributed 
recently to these pages,* we de- 
scribed in some detail certain 
selected Essex brasses illustrative 
of the various styles of costume, both male 
and female, which were worn commonly 
during the reign of Elizabeth. Of such 
brasses we have in the county a very large 
number. 

We propose now to describe similarly cer- 
tain other selected Essex brasses on which 
are represented the costumes prevalent dur- 
ing the reigns of the two succeeding Stuart 
Sovereigns, James I. and Charles I. The 
brasses of this period are noticed only in the 
most cursory manner in the standard work 
on monumental brasses—Haines’ Manual 
(1861). Yet such brasses abound in Essex, 
and are of considerable interest, though less 
numerous and less interesting than those of 
the preceding Elizabethan period. 

As before, we will treat first of female 
costume. 

It cannot be contended that the death of 
Elizabeth and the accession of James I. 
coincided with any change in the style of 
costume, either male or female, worn at the 
period. Nevertheless, the accession of the 
new Sovereign forms a convenient starting- 
point for an article of this kind. 

At the beginning of the reign of James I., 
therefore, we find ladies represented wearing 
a style of costume precisely similar to that 
we have described already—an enormous 
neck-ruff of starched linen; a tight-sleeved, 
long-waisted, peaked bodice, generally em- 
broidered elaborately down the front; plain, 
tight-fitting sleeves, with small cuffs (instead 
of the frills formerly fashionable) ; a petticoat 
enormously set off from the hips by a 
“farthingale” of whalebone, and generally 
embroidered very handsomely down the 
front ; and a plain overgown, which is gener- 
ally open widely down the front, displaying 
the elegant embroidery on the front of the 
petticoat. The hair was brushed tightly 





* See the Antiguary, 1902, pp. 6-10 and 44-47. 
4g 
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l iED TH. BODY OF AN THOMSON WIFE 
MAS THOMPSON OF BERDEN GENT ELDEST DAVGHTER OF IOHN 
ALDERSEY OF LONDON MARCHANT WHO DIED IN CHILDBED 
ON SAINT IAMES DAY AN DN1 16 07 SAN ATATIS SVAL XX XI. 


HIR SOVLE HIRSELFE TOVERTVE SHE DID GIVE 
TO TREADE TH. STEPS OF TRVTH & PIETYE 
SH DYEDIN LIFE & Now BY DEATH DOTH LIVE 
THE LASTINGE IOYES OF HAVENLY BLISS TO SEL 


FIG. I.—THOMAS THUMPSON, GENTLEMAN (civca 1610), AND WIFE ANN, AT BERDEN. 


backwards. The head-dress worn was more 


varied than the rest of the costume. Indeed, 
in respect of this, a change in style did 
happen to synchronize roughly with the 
accession of James I.; for the Paris bonnet 


or French hood (which was worn previously, 
in some form or ‘other, almost invariably) 
gave place, sometimes to other forms of hood, 
sometimes to a high-crowned broad-brimmed 
hat, with a wreath around the crown. These 
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new forms of head-dress had made their 
appearance, however, to a small extent, dur- 
ing the latter part of the reign of Elizabeth, 
as will be seen on reference to figures given 
in our last article.* 

Our first illustration (Fig. 1) is thoroughly 
typical of the female dress of the time. It is 
from Berden, and represents Mistress Ann 
Thompson, a daughter of John Aldersey, 
merchant, of London, and wife of Thomas 
Thompson, Gentleman, of Berden.¢ She 


HERE LYETH BYRIED THE BODY 
HAD TO WIFE Evizape rH Nort 
AND HAD ISSVE BY HER3 SONNES & 


IN WHOSE REMEMBRANCE HIS LOVE 





‘ 


died in child-birth on July 25, 1607, at the 
age of thirty-one, having had ¢hirteen chil- 
dren!{ The front both of her bodice and 
her petticoat is embroidered, the latter hav- 
ing an interlacing floral pattern of excellent 
design. The small bow seen at her waist on 
her right side is a relic of the time when the 
overgown was tied at the waist by a sash, 

* See Antiquary, 1902, p. 45. 

t The arms on the two shields are, respectively, 
those of Thompson and Aldersey. 


+ We ignore for the present the effigies of men 
and children shown in our figures. 








OF IOHN THANNISTEF 
int DAVGHTEF 





and is not often seen so late. In many re- 
spects, especially in the curious epaulettes (as 
we may call them, for want of a better name) 
on her shoulders, and the flat-topped, but by 
no means inelegant, hood which forms her 
head-dress, the figure bears so close a general 
resemblance to that of Margaret Barker 
(1602), at South Ockendon,* that there is 
little or no doubt both were engraved by the 
same hand. At the same time, there are 
obvious differences in other respects. 


st NTLEMAN WHO 

1F LDWARD NORTE 
: 

ON! DavGuTer He DECEASED ¥22 


DAYE OF [aNvARY ANNO DN11GO07 BEINGE OF THE AGE OF BOYERES 


ING WIFE EREC Tt 0 THIS STONE 





FIG, 2,—JOHN BANNISTER, GENTLEMAN (1608), AND WIFE ELIZABETH, AT NETTESWELL. 


Our next figure (Fig. 2), which is from 
Netteswell, represents Mistress Elizabeth 
Bannister, daughter of one Edward North, 
and widow of John Bannister, Gentleman, 
who died on January 22, 1607-08, aged 
eighty years. The date of her death is not 
given, but she died, doubtless, soon after her 
husband, to whose memory (as the inscrip- 
tion states) she “erected this stone.” Her 
attire is extremely simple, and is, in this 
respect, not very characteristic of the period. 


* See Antiqguarv, 1902, Pp. 45. 
P 2 
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Her neck-ruff is very small, and neither 
bodice nor petticoat bears an embroidered 
design on the front. Her head-dress con- 
sists of a small, tight-fitting hood, over 
which is worn a kerchief, the ends of which 
fall upon her shoulders. This form of head- 
dress is somewhat unusual, and is intended, 
probably, to indicate widowhood. 

Another uncommon type of figure is that 
at Cressing (Fig. 3), which represents Mistress 
Dorcas Musgrave, who died in child-birth on 


Hic [ACET SEPVLTA DORCAS MYSCRAVE.GNATA 
CVLIELMI BIGG GENEROSI. DE ToPSFIELD IN 
COoMITATY E.SSEX1IAL.& VXOR THOMA MVSGRAVE 
ARMIGERI DE NORTON IN COMITATV EBORACEN: 
St. QVL EX ANTIQVA MYSGRAVIORVM PROSAPIA 
ORIGINEM TRAXIT: CVLAVVS SIMON, PATER 
RICHARDVS MVSGRAVE FYERANT, EQVESTRI OR: ; 
DINIS DIGNITATE HONORATI. VIXIT ANOS 23.2 
PVERPERIO MORTEM OBIVIT 
{1.DIE AVG:A DNI. (G10. 


FIG. 3.—MISTRESS DORCAS MUSGRAVE (1610), 
AT CRESSING. 


August 11, 1610, aged only twenty-three. 
Indeed, the whole brass is unlike any other 
we have in the county. The lady was a 
daughter of William Bigg, Gentleman, of 
Toppesfield, Essex, and wife of Thomas 
Musgrave, Esquire, of Norton in Yorkshire. 
She is depicted seated upon a stool, before a 
table, on which is a large hour-glass. Her 
right hand rests upon the hour-glass, while 
with her left she points to the swathed infant 
lying upon a tasselled cushion at her feet— 


the innocent cause of her own early death. 
Her features are girlish, and the whole 
effigy is intended, without doubt, as an actual 
portrait, as were most of these of the period. 
Her costume is plain as a whole, lacking the 
design usually embroidered down the front, 
but is remarkable for a large flounced waist- 
ruffle (ifone may so call it), appended, appar- 
ently, to the lower edge of the bodice, and 
for the enormous size of her hood or calash, 
which completely encircles her head, neck, 
and neck-ruff. A kerchief or veil, hanging 
from the back of the latter, falls over the 
shoulders. This extraordinary style of head- 
dress—an exaggerated form of the Paris hood 
—was not uncommon at this period, but re- 
mained fashionable for a short time only, 
probably because it was too inconveniently 
large. 

With our next illustration (Fig. 4) we re- 
vert to the more typical costume of the 
period. It is from Twinstead, and represents 
Mistress Marie Wyncoll (or Wincole), who 
died on January 4, 1610-11. She was a 
daughter of Sir Thomas Gaudy, one of the 
Judges of the Queen’s Bench, and wife of 
Isaac Wyncoll, Esquire, of Twinstead (died 
1638).* The front both of her bodice and 
petticoat bear a conventional floral design in 
embroidery. In the centre of the pattern on 
the latter is a queen bee, which calls to mind 
the dragon-fly placed similarly on the skirt 
of Mistress Walter Larder (1606), at North 
Weald.t The two figures are, indeed, so 
similar (apart from their head-dress) that one 
must regard them as the work of one en- 
graver. Both have the short flounced append- 
age to the bottom of the bodice, below the 
overskirt ; a neck-ruff, which does not com- 
pletely encircle the neck, being open in 
front; and a low-cut bodice, which leaves 
exposed the breast, on which are seen several 
necklaces. The two figures differ, however, 
in respect of their head-dresses ; for, while 
Mistress Larder wears a hat, Mistress Wyn- 
coll wears a hood or calash, the top of which 


* The two shields shown bear (1) Wyncoll and 
Page quarterly, and (2) the same impaling Gaudy. 
Both shields are now lost, but existed up to 1846, as 
shown by a rubbing of that date which belongs to the 
Society of Antiquaries. 

t See Antiguary, 1902, p. 45. A dragon-fly is 
depicted also among the flowers on the front of the 
skirt of Mistress Frances Franklin (1604), at Latton. 
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falls over in front on to the forehead. From 
the back of it a light kerchief or veil falls 
upon the shoulders, and hangs down behind 
the back. 

The effigy (Fig. 5) at Great Baddow of 
Mistress Jane Paschall, who died in 1614, is 
large, well engraved, and an excellent (though 
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in the adjacent town of Chelmsford.* The 
front of the bodice is embroidered, and a 
small dot-and-dash pattern appears on the 
front of her petticoat, but the pattern of both 
is much simpler than at an earlier period. 
Soon after the date of this brass these em- 
broidered fronts were discarded altogether. 


ERE LYETH BYRYED MarRiEWYACOLL THE WIFE OF ISAKE 
WYNCOLL ESQ. DAVGHTER VNTO S’ TroMaS GavDY OF 
GavbY HALL ONE OF THE IVDGES OF THE KINGS BENCH 
WHO DECEASED THE 4 DAYE OF JANVARY AN DAI £610 
WHO HAD ISSVE ONE SONNE AND FIVE DAVGHTERS 


Viuit poft 





runera Lurrus 


FIG. 4.—ISAAC WYNCOLL, ESQUIRE (1611), AND WIFE MARIE, AT TWINSTEAD, 


rather late) example of the style of costume 
we have had under notice thus far. The lady 
was a daughter of Sir Edward Lewknor, of 
Higham Hall, Suffolk, and wife successively 
of William Larke, of Margaretting, Essex, 
and of John Paschall, Esquire, of Great 
Baddow, the head of an old and once-wealthy 
family which has representatives still living 





The lady wears also a large neck-ruff and a 
small hood or calash. ‘The latter has an 
unusually capacious kerchief falling over the 
shoulders. The date, it will be noticed, is 
incomplete. From this one may infer that 
the brass was prepared and laid down during 


* The shield at the top bears the arms of Paschall 
impaling those of Lewknor. 








her ‘own life-time, the intention being that 
the date of her death should be filled in after 
her decease.* We know from the evidence 


HERE LYETH BYRIED TH. BODY of [ANE PASCHAL 
WIFE OF JOHN PASCHALL & DAVGHTER OF EDWARDE 
LEWK ENOR ESQVIRES. WHO DECEASED {6 





FIG. 5.—MISTRESS JANE PASCHALL (1614), 
AT GREAT BADDOW. 


of the parish registers that the lady was 
buried on May 23, 1614. Clearly, however, 


* The brass must have been prepared, indeed, 
before March 5, 1607-08, when an Edward Lewknor, 
of Suffolk, probably her father (who is described in 
the inscription as an Esquire), was knighted. Possibly 
it may have been prepared even earlier, for other 
gentlemen of the same name (who are described also 
as of Suffolk, and either of whom may have been 
her father) were knighted on May I1, 1603, and 
October 19, 1606, respectively (see Metcalfe’s Book o 
Knights, pp. 142, 157, and 159). 
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her husband forgot or omitted to have the 
date filled in, though he survived her more 
than ten years, dying on August 29, 1624. 
Perhaps his attentions were monopolized by 
his second wife, a widowed daughter of Sir 
Thomas Mildmay, Knight, of Moulsham Hall. 
Similar evidence of the forgetfulness of sur- 
viving relatives may be found not uncom- 
monly on monumental brasses. 

(Zo be continued.) 





Samuel Cibitwayp, Wariner, 

jPrisoner at Algiers, 1682. 

By R. H. Ernest HILL. 
citi 
RHE following letter came to light 
during a recent search among the 
registers of the P. C. C. at Somerset 
House, and it seems to possess 
sufficient interest to warrant publication, both 
in itself and as an illustration of a condition 
of things now happily impossible. 

The depredations of Algerian pirates and 
the sufferings of their unfortunate captives are 
well known to students of English history, 
and the Calendars of Domestic State Papers 
contain many complaints of outrages com- 
mitted by pirate ships on merchant vessels, 
and even on the coasts of England itself. 
Instead of uniting to crush these intolerable 
pests, the European Powers apparently con- 
tented themselves only with paying ransoms 
whenever necessary, leaving the pirates to 
continue their villainies unchecked, until 
Lord Exmouth in 1816 finally put an end 
to their career. 

In England the Crown issued briefs 
authorizing collections of money for the re- 
demption of captives in the years 1579, 
1624, 1668, 1669, 1670, 1679, 1692, and 
1700 (Church Briefs, by W. A. Bewes, 
1896), and no doubt much was done in 
addition by the private efforts of friends 
and relatives of captives. At times large 
numbers were taken prisoners, as in 1624, 
when King James I.’s letters patent mention 
“above fifteene hundred poore Captives 
soules, now under the miserable oppression 
of the Turkes in Argier, Tunis, Sally and 
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Tituane, who beeing surprized in one 
hundred and fifty of his Majesties subjects 
Shippes by Turkish Pyrates and now re- 
maining in the said Ports, are held in 
miserable slavery, and solde from party to 
party, and kept in chaines of Iron,” etc. 

Samuel Whitway, the unfortunate captive, 
who wrote this letter as his last will and 
testament, was apparently a native of Totnes, 
and, if we may judge from the style of his 
letter, somewhat illiterate. His name is a 
West-Country one, and he was probably a 
relative of a family of Whiteways who 
flourished at Dorchester during the seven- 
teenth century, two of whom were members 
of Parliament. No further information con- 
cerning him has come to hand, except what 
the following documents tell us; so with 
these few words of introduction we proceed 
to the perusal of his pathetic epistle written 
in his grievous captivity : 


‘From Alger 
30th of August, 1682. 

“Sr, 

“T have red 2 of yrs wch hath ben 
a sore trouble to me and double affliction 
which the Lord has been pleased to lay on 
me not my will but his that is the author of 
all things. Through mercy I am yet in the 
Land of the living blessed be God for it. 

“Sr. I give you many thanks for your 
kindnesse towards me. I think it not con- 
venient to court for my ransome, wee having 
a peace, not knowing whether it be good for 
the poore captives or not. I doe heare that 
wee are left to the unreasonablenesse of our 
Pattronns, if soe, I doubt here will be but 
few that will be cleare. Wee are (in) the 
hands of unreasonable men, if it bee sve I 
shall not yet cleare under one thousand 
dollers at least, when Sr John Halbode 
comes here with the Turkes that has been 
taken this Warr, and tis reported that hee 
will cleare the captive. The Lord grant it 
be true. 

“Sr if you would be pleased to order it to 
Mr. Upton of Levorne, and for him to write 
a line on to Mr. Wimborne of Alger, for 
Hee will doe what lyes in his power for me. 
Mr. John Rossell dyed in the Pest the 25 of 
June 1681. I received two of yours since 
I have had noe oppurtunity till now by a 


Dutchman of Warr of Flascon come to 
cleare some captives. The French lyes here 
in the Road, & they will not suffer shipps 


_ or Vessells to come in or out, those Men of 


Warr they reckon three weeks before they 
gave him liberty to come in. 

“‘ Here were forty-five shipps and Gallyes 
and other attendances, and tis reported that 
the Shipps will lye all Winter. 

*“*Sr. Iam willing to serve you and yours 
to the utmost of my power not in this ex- 
tremity now but former kindnesses received 
from you. 

“Sr I give you hearty thanks for the 
releife towards me and Mr. Selby. 

‘Sr as for that goods which the Lord has 
given me, I remember of some passages 
between you that if the Lord should be 
pleased to take her to himselfe to intrust me 
have now which is my* dutifull daughter 
that is marryed in Ireland but lives with her 
Mother in the house which was the desire 
deceased to be left him. I hope will doe 
the utmost in reserving it for me. I have 
inclosed a few lines to her; if it be remitted 
to her care, for me to deliver it to you or to 
your order, to be disposed for me towards 
my redempsion, I leave it to your selfe for 
the management of it, only I desire two 
things to be kept her them Ring and. the 
silver Chaine and Corall to be reserved for 
Cozen John Tocker. If the Lord should 
take me to himselfe and I not delivered out 
of captive, and for what is left, I give it all 
to your selfe Samuel Sikes. If there be any- 
thing to me sell for house rent or any other 
charges, I would intreate you to discharge it. 
With my kind service to your selfe and Wife, 
comitting you to the protection of the 
Almighty, your friend and servant to com- 
mand till dth. 

“SaML WHITWAyY.” 


Following this letter in the register are two 
affidavits, by “ James Andrewes of Corn- 
worthy, Devon, Marriner, of fforty three 
yeares of age or thereabouts,” and “Ann 
Fell, widow, of Totnes, aged about fifty 
yeares,” respectively, both identifying Whit- 
way’s handwriting, and dated July 10, 1684. 
The unfortunate captive was apparently 


* This sentence is obscure, but is copied exactly as 
it stands in the register. 
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never redeemed, as his friend Samuel Sikes, 
merchant of Totnes, proved this letter as his 
will in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury 
(97 Hare), as residuary legatee, July 15,1684. 


Sy 


Antiquatian Mews. 


[We shall be glad to receiveinformation from our readers 
for insertion under this heading.] 


ON March 5 an interesting discovery was made at 
Peterborough Cathedral during the progress of some 
excavations in connection with the underpinning of 
the south wall of the sanctuary. Three stone coffins, 
one very large and two smaller, and the stem of a 
Saxon cross, richly ornamented with moulding of a 
well-known Celtic pattern, were discovered. The 
spot is the north-eastern extremity of the Saxon 
church which was destroyed by fire by the Danes, 
and probably formed part of a monastic burial- 
ground. It is suggested that the small coffins may 
have been those of the children of one of the Kings 
of Mercia. 


A historical relic of some interest -was sold at 
Stevens’s, in King Street, Covent Garden, on 
March 10. The parchment certificate which accom- 
panied it read as follows: ‘‘ This is one of the 
buttons that was on the coat of Oliver Cromwell 
when he sett to judge King Charles ; taken off by 
my grandfather, John Hardingham, who was one of 
his Lobsters, and attended him in all his wars, both 
in England and Ireland.” A letter, giving the pedi- 
gree of the Hardingham family to the year 1856, 
went to the buyer at 94 guineas. 


The Athens correspondent of the Standard says that 
the excavations carried out on the plains of Chzronea, 
in Boeotia, confirm the result of the inquiries made 
last autumn by the Greek archeologist M. Sotiriades, 
in regard to the tombs of the Macedonians slain at 
the Battle of Chzronea, 338 B.c. A large tumulus 
near the river Cephisus was found to contain a layer 
of human bones charred by burning, and a quantity 
of vases dating from the fourth century B.c. A 
number of swords and lances have also been dug up 
on the plain, 1,120 metres in extent, which was the 
field of the battle between Philip of Macedon and the 
Athenian army. 


at nd 
At a sale at Ghent on March 5 of rare books and 
manuscripts, the property of Count de Nedonchel, 
Mr. Quaritch paid £800 for a small and incomplete 
copy of Zhe Historye of Troye, printed by Caxton. 





SA AAAAAAAAAAAAL 


SALES. 
Messrs. Hopcson included in their sale last week 
the following : Peter Martyr’s Decades of the Newe 
Worlde of West India, 1555 (a fine copy in old calf, 


but wanting the two maps), £41 10s. ; Hakluyt’s 
Voyages, 3 vols., 1599 (with the Voyage tu Cadiz and 
the Molyneux map in facsimile), £28 tos. ; Richard 
Rolle of Hampole’s Speculum Spiritualium, 1510, 
426; Isidorus Hispalensis Etimologiarum libri xx. 
(circa 1466), £11 15s.; Eusebius, De Evangelica 
Preparatione, Venice, Jenson, 1470, £29; Lac- 
tantius, Adam, 1471, £11; Plutarchi Vite, Jenson, 
1478, £24; Euclidis in Geometria Ars, Erhard Rat- 
dolt, 1482, £31; Sir Thomas Elyot’s Latin Dic- 
tionary, 1538, £6 2s. 6d.; Greek Testament, 1674, 
in contemporary morocco binding, £10 $s. ; Pepys’s 
Memoirs of the Navy, 1690, £7 ; Halliwell-Phillipps’s 
Edition of Shakespeare, with the Stratford Records, 
17 vols., £64; Fagan’s History of Engraving in 
England, £12; Pyne’s Royal Residences, 3 vols. 
(coloured copy), £17 5s. 3; Booth’s Notes on British 
Birds, 3 vols., £18 5s.; Racinet, Le Costume His- 
torique, large paper, in portfolios, £12; William 
Morris’s Works, Kelmscott Golden Type Edition, 
8 vols., £11 12s. 61.; The Doves Press Milton, 
£9 5s.3 Lever’s Novels, 37 vols., £12 10s.; The 
Hungerford Book-plate, in a copy of Davis’s Reports, 
1615, £12 10s.; an interesting collection of Auto- 
graph Letters, etc. (including a page of the original 
MS. of the Pickwick Papers), in four small quarto 
albums, £100; the early MS. version of Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s Bonduca, and the hitherto unknown 
play, The Swisser, realized £19 and £45 respectively. 
—Atheneum, February 28. 


6 1 
The collection of English coins belonging to Mr. 
Charles E. Simpson, of Scarborough, dispersed during 
the last two afternoons in Wellington Street, is inter- 
esting in the main by reason of its fine series of 
Charles I. silver pieces. Two Oxford pounds, 1642, 
made respectively £10 tos. and £7 Ios. ; two others, 
by Rawlins, 1643-44,411 and £14; an Aberystwith 
half-groat, rs and deemed unique, £8 5s. ; 
a Chester half-crown from several important collec- 
tions, £5 10s. ; a Briot crown, £5 10s.; five crowns 
from the Tower Mint, each rare and in good condi- 
tion, £38 12s. 6d.; a George I. crown, 1718, 
£8 17s. 6d. ; a pattern crown by Wigon, William IV., 
1831, £8 2s. 6d. ; and six Newark Siege pieces (half- 
crown, shilling, and ninepence), £46 8s.; a £3 
Oxford gold piece, 1642, made £12. £841 §s. was 
realized for the 325 lots.—Dazly News, March 7. 


Messrs. Puttick and Simpson sold yesterday at 47, 
Leicester Square, decorative effects, including the 
property of the late Dr. Tomlinson, M.D., the day’s 
sale realizing £1,183. The most interesting lot in 
the sale was a writing standish made from the cele- 
brated mulberry-tree at Stratford-on-Avon, 74 inches 
long by 44 inches wide, fitted with compartments and 
two glass ink-bottles, with vouchers attesting its 
authenticity, £50 (Gribble). There were also the 
following sold: A Charles I. enamel seal, £20 
(Webster) ; a pair of Chelsea figures, 104 inches high, 
mended, £92 (Du Veca); a blue and white Oriental 
ginger-jar, with flowers in compartments, £50 (Eyles) ; 
an old Chinese famille verte vase and cover, 10 inches 
high, £100 (Du Veca); and a sixfold leather lac- 
quered screen, decorated with Dutch subjects, 103 
inches high, £88 (Wills).— 7¢es, March 7. 
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Messrs. Christie’s sale on February 26 included the 
old English and foreign silver and silver-gilt plate of 
the late Sir Hugh Adair, Bart., and other properties. 
A Queen Anne cup and cover by David Willaume, 
1712, 11? inches high, sold at 135s. per ounce, the 
total amounting to over £548 ; a set of six Charles II. 
rat-tailed table-spoons, 1682-83, about 104 ounces in 
weight, £70; a seventeenth-century Heidelburg silver- 
gilt beaker, inscribed with four names, one dated 1642, 
with a shield of arms, 5% inches high, 8 ounces 
11 pennyweight, 70s. per ounce, or £29 18s. 6d. ; a 
Charles II. porringer and cover, engraved with birds, 
trees, etc., in the Chinese style, 6 inches high, 1681, 
nearly 143 ounces, at 160s. per ounce, £115; a 
Commonwealth ditto, engraved and embossed, 
44 inches high, 1658, 84 ounces, at 710s. per ounce, 
4303 10s. 

The next day, February 27, Sir Hugh Adair’s fine 
collection of porcelain was sold, and high prices were 
realized. The ninety-nine lots of porcelain and 


nine pieces of furniture, etc., brought a total of 
£9,611 16s. 6d. 


VVVVVVYVYVYVVY | 
PUBLICATIONS OF ARCHZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


THE issue of the Pradford Antiquary for 1902 bears 
witness to the continued activity of the Bradford 
Historical and Antiquarian Society. The first paper, 
by Mr. Butler Wood, is a careful survey of the 
‘* Prehistoric Antiquities of the Bradford District,” 
illustrated with maps and several excellent illustra- 
tions, including photographic views of a stone circle 
on Brackenhall Green, and of cup and ring marked 
boulders on Rombald’s Moor and elsewhere. The 
Rev. Bryan Dale treats in readable fashion of the 
‘* Ministers of the Parish Church of Bradford and its 
Three Chapels during the Puritan Revolution,” and 
also sends a particularly interesting paper on “ James 
Nayler, the Mad Quaker,” a well-known product 
of seventeenth-century fanaticism. Other contribu- 
tions are ‘Kirkgate Chapel, Bradford, and its 
Associations with Methodism,” by Mr. J. N. 
Dickens ; and the “ Layton Family of Rawdon,” by 
Mr. W. Cudworth. Further instalments are also 
given of the ‘* Burial Register of Bradford Parish 
Church,” transcribed by the late Mr. T. T. Empsall, 
and of the ‘* West Riding Cartulary,” transcribed 
and abstracted by Mr. C. A. Federer. 


~ «6 2% 


We have received the new part of the Zransactions 
of the Essex Archeological Society (Vol. ix., Part 1). 
The indefatigable Messrs. Miller Christy and W. W. 
Porteous send by far the longest contribution in the 
shape of another of their interesting papers on “ Some 
Essex Brasses,” with many good illustrations. These 
gentlemen have written so many articles on this 
subject in these 7ramsactions, in the Essex Review, 
the Antiguary, and elsewhere, that their study of 
Essex brasses must be almost complete. Mr. Waller 
concludes his account of the Wroth family, of 
Loughton Hall, which includes some instructive cor- 
respondence of William III.’s time. . Elizabeth Wroth 
writes from Dublin in 1690 that beef was sold at a 
penny-a pound, and mutton at twopence—‘“‘ Here is 


VOL, XXXIX. 


extraordinary good wine and bread, and ye butter is 
as good now as ye best May butter is in England.” 
The parish church of St. Mary the Virgin, Kelvedon, 
is described by the Rev. E. F. Hay, with a view of 
the building and two plates of architectural details. 
Among the other contents of an interesting part are a 
brief note on ‘‘ Bures Mount”—an example of the 
simplest form of fortress—by Mr. I. C. Gould; 
further lists of ‘‘ Essex Field Names,” by Mr. W. C. 
Waller ; and, illustrating the reports of meetings, two 
admirable views of St. Barnabas Church, Great Tey, 
in 1829 and in 1900. 

AAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—February 12.—Vis- 
count Dillon, President, in the chair.—The Presiden 
read a letter from the First Commissioner of Works, 
stating that the Society’s representation as to the 
placing of the statue of James II. at Whitehall should 
have his very careful consideration.—A letter from 
the Dean of Exeter was read, in reply to the Society’s 
resolution of February 5, stating that the Dean and 
Chapter were keenly alive to the responsibility resting 
on them with regard to the proposed destruction of 
the west window, but they could not share the re- 
sponsibility with others. The Dean also stated that 
the Society’s resolution is not in accordance with the 
facts of the case. It was accordingly resolved that 
the Dean of Exeter be asked to state in what respect 
the Society’s resolution is ‘‘ not in accordance with 
the facts of the case.”—Mr. C. H. Read, secretary, 
read a paper on an interesting head of a tau cross 
carved in morse ivory, found in the rectory garden at 
Alcester, county Warwick, and exhibited by the Rev. 
A. H. Williams. From a careful comparison of the 
subjects and ornaments upon it with Anglo-Saxon 
manuscripts of the tenth and eleventh centuries, as 
well as from the form and character of the object 
itself, Mr. Read came to the conclusion that it was 
English work of the beginning of the eleventh cen- 
tury.x—Mr. T. Cecil Woolley exhibited the cheek- 
piece of a Roman helmet in embossed copper found 
on the site of the station of Crocolana, near South 
Collingham, Notts.—Mr. W. Weir exhibited the 
fragments of an early pillar piscina, probably of 
Saxon date, found in the church of North Stoke, 

Oxon. 

February 19.—Sir E. M. Thompson, Vice-Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Mr. J. M. Cowper was admitted 
Fellow.—The secretary reported that no reply had 
been received from the Dean of Exeter in answer to 
the last resolution of the Society. —Mr. R. G. Rice 
reported that more than sufficient money had now 
been raised for the repair of the Chichester Cross, 
and the Mayor and Corporation had entrusted the 
work to Messrs. Whyte and Peers, two of the 
members of a sub-committee appointed by the Society. 
—Mr. Sebastian Evans, junr., read a report on the 
excavations on the site of St. Austin’s Abbey, Canter- 
bury, which were resumed in April, 1901. . The 
grave of John Dygon, the last abbot but two, had 
been found, The leaden mitre in the grave is appar- 
ently unique in English interments. The crypt of 
the Norman church was described, which is especi- 
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ally interesting as being one of the six Eastern 
English crypts founded before 1085. About the 
middle of it was found accidentally the grave of 
Abbot Scotland, who built it; his coffin was dated 
MLXXXVII. The northern and southern chapels, the 
transept, and the Chapter House were also dwelt on. 
More remains to be done to verify details. Should 
funds be forthcoming, the College authorities would 
probably allow excavation on their grounds, where 
the most interesting results may be expected.—In 
illustration of Mr. Evans’s paper a number of inter- 
esting objects and architectural fragments found 
during the excavations were exhibited.—Sir Henry 
Howorth referred in appropriate terms to the loss 
which the Society had sustained by the death of 
Mr. F. C. Penrose, and suggested that a letter of con- 
dolence to his niece be written by the secretary on 
behalf of the Society.—On the motion of the chair- 
man, this was unanimously agreed to.—Atheneum, 


February 28. 
a A) a 

BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. —Febru- 
ary 18.—Dr. W. de Gray Birch, F.S.A., in the 
chair.—Mr. T. C. Price Stretche exhibited a curious 
example of a horse’s bit which was recently dug out 
of the moat surrounding an old manor house in 
Shropshire. The bit, probably, is of the early four- 
teenth century.-—Mr. Patrick exhibited on behalf of 
Mr. Richardson a fire-mark of the date 1807 of the 
Royal Exchange Assurance Company. It is of cast- 
lead, and bears a good impression of the building 
which was the immediate predecessor of the existing 
Royal Exchange, and was destroyed by fire in 1838. 
This fire-mark was taken from one of several old 
cottages of late seventeenth-century date at Strand- 
on-the-Green, Chiswick. These cottages once formed 
a portion of the City Barge Inn, and portions of the 
old City Corporation barge were used in the con- 
struction of the inn.—Mr. Percy Scott exhibited a 
coliection of Greek and Roman antiquities of bronze, 
—a male and female figure, two fibulz, a key, a nail- 
shaped symbol highly ornamented with lines and 
cross patterns, a ring, a ‘‘boar-pig” finger-ring 
engraved with a horse leaping up towards an altar or 
canistrum. With reference to these bronzes, especi- 
ally the male and female figures, the Rev. H. J. D. 
Astley remarked ‘‘ that they bore a great resemblance 
to similar articles found at Troy, Tirgno, and 
Mycenz. They belong to the prehistoric or Mycenzan 
portion of the Bronze Age, and may be compared 
with products of Etruscan art.”—Mr. Andrew Oliver 
gave some ‘‘Short Notes on Some Churches in 
France,” descriptive of a large series of fine photo- 
graphs which were hung on the screens.—Mr. Gould, 
Mr. Baxter, Mr. Compton, Mr. Williams, Mr. Ray- 
son, Mr. Cheney, the Rev. H. J. D. Astley, and Mr. 
Patrick took part in an interesting discussion follow- 
ing the paper. 


bd) bad) 2 
RoyAL ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—March 4.— 
Sir Henry H. Howorth, K.C.I.E., President, in the 
chair.—Viscount Dillon, P.S.A., read some “ Armour 
Notes,” in which, after touching on the development 
and various kinds of armour, he quoted from con- 
temporary authorities notices respecting the exterior 











appearance, the garments worn immediately under, 
and the value as a protection of armour. Instances 
of what the wearers were able to do, and the draw- 
backs connected with the use of armour, were also 
cited. Some of the causes of the disuse of it, owing 
to inferior manufacture, change of military ideas, and 
increased power of gunpowder, were also referred to, 
and the paper concluded with notices of juvenile 
suits and the treatment of the question as to whether 
the men of to-day were really unable to find armour 
large enough to wear.—The President, Mr. Waller, 
Judge Baylis, Mr. Rice, and Mr. Green entered into 
the discussion that followed. 


s+ 
At the monthly meeting of the GLAscow ARCH0- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY held on February 19, the Rev. 
Professor Cooper presiding, Mr. John Edwards, 
F.S.A. Scot., read a paper on ‘‘The Order of 
Sempringham and its Connection with the West of 
Scotland.” He said that St. Gilbert of Sempringham 
was born towards the end of the eleventh century, the 
son of a Norman noble. He established the religious 
Order afterwards known as Gilbertines—the one 
religious Order of purely English origin—about the 
year 1135. The Gilbertine houses were double 
monasteries—that is, they were constructed to furnish 
suitable dwellings for a number of strictly cloistered 
nuns, and also separate accommodation for a corre- 
sponding but smaller number of regular canons. They 
were a develypment of Eastern monasticism, which 
spread over Western Europe, and survived until the 
religious revival of the twelfth century. In Lincoln- 
shire the Order of St. Gilbert had its head house, and 
it quickly acquired many religious houses and posses- 
sions in the neighbouring counties. Among its 
friends and benefactors were the widowed Countess 
of Earl Simon of Huntingdon and Walter the first 
Steward of Scotland. Walter Fitz Alan, the third 
Steward, brought the Order to Dalmullin, near Ayr, 
early in the thirteenth century. For some reason 
(probably the somewhat strained relations between 
England and Scotland caused by the second marriage 
of Alexander II.) these monks and nuns did not re- 
main more than a few years in Ayrshire. They 
relinquished their possessions to the Abbot and 
monks of Paisley, in return for an annual rent of 
forty marks, and returned to England in 1238. The 
MS. Chartulary of Malton preserved in the British 
Museum, which has not yet been published, and the 
Chartulary of Paisley Abbey, published by the Mait- 
land Club, contain the story of the foundation of the 
Gilbertines in Scotland, their departure from it, and 
the subsequent disputes, largely financial, which arose 
between the monastery of Paisley and them. Two 
interesting letters from the third Steward, Walter 
Fitz Alan, were brought before the meeting, showing 
his intimate connection not only with the monastery 
of Paisley, but also with the Order of Sempringham. 
The fourteenth century saw an acrimonious dispute 
and litigation between the Gilbertines and the Abbot 
and Convent of Paisley on the question of the arinital 
payment of the forty marks due by the latter. In 
this dispute the Mores of Abercorn bulked largely. 
The litigants appeared in the Consistory House of 
Glasgow Cathedral, and at Berwick, Durham, arid 
elsewhere. In the long run the Scottish Abbey 
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arranged the case on terms very satisfactory to its 
interests. The services to literature rendered by the 
Order of Sempringham were touched upon. Robert 
Mannynge of Brunne, in Lincolnshire, is the outstand- 
ing name belonging to it. He is the author of 7he 
Story of England, a rhyming chronicle, of date 1338, 
and of the poem Syune Handling,” 1303, and was 
a friend in early lifeat Cambridge of Robert the Bruce 
and two of his brothers, He is a forerunner of 
Chaucer, and for freshness, ease, and breezy cheeriness 
is well worth study. The paper concluded with some 
quotations from and discussion of Mannynge’s works. 


~~ 9% 
Mr. D. Murray, LL.D., presided at the February 
meeting of the SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOT- 
LAND. In the first paper, on ‘‘ Forestaliing, Regrat- 
ing, and Engrossing—Three Forms of Trading Pro- 
hibited in the Burghal Laws,” by Sir James D. 
Marwick, LL.D., the author traced the course of 
legislation on these subjects, and its effects on the 
social and commercial systems of the Middle Ages 
from the rise of the privileges of the free burghs to the 
seventeenth century, after which such stringent restric- 
tions on trading began to fall into desuetude. In 
Scotland, as early as the reign of David I., the laws 
of the four burghs provided that hucksters who bought 
and sold again for profit should not buy anything in a 
market before six o’clock in the morning in summer, 
or nine o’clock in winter, and made other restrictions ; 
but by the end of the twelfth century the merchant 
guilds in the several burghs had formulated regulations 
of their own. The later legislation of the Scottish 
Parliaments against these practices was equally con- 
demnatory, and the preambles of these Acts afford 
interesting glimpses of the social conditions and com- 
mercial circumstances of the times. 

In the second paper Mr, A. H. Millar gave some 
notes on the ancient burgh seal of Crail, and the seal 
of the Chapter of the Abbey of Coupar, in Angus. 
The antique instrument used for impressing the burgh 
seal of Crail was accidentally discovered in August 
last in the course of the demolition of a ruinous tene- 
mentthere. It had been laid on thetop of the wall under 
the sloping roof, evidently with the intention of con- 
cealing it. The copper dies or matrices of the seal 
are fixed in a machine like a modern copying press, 
and operated by a screw. The device of the seal is of 
great interest. The obverse shows the Virgin and 
Child, the Virgin seated on a throne, and an angel 
swinging a censer on either side. The reverse shows 
a large galley with a dragon’s head on the prow, one 
mast and large yard with the sail close furled, and on 
the masthead a pennon with a St. Andrew’s cross. 
The heads of a crew of six appear over the netting 
along the gunwale,’and in the sky are the moon and 
stars. Dundee had a seal with the Virgin and Child 
on the obverse, which was discontinued after the 
Reformation, and Crail, which was the site of a 
Collegiate Church of St. Mary, seems to have aban- 
doned the ecclesiastical part of the seal and continued 
the use of the reverse only. The oldestimpression know 
is that preserved in the Chapter House at Westminster, 
which was appended in 13§7 to the a by the 
Scottish Burghs for the ransom of David II., and the 


seal now discovered corresponds in every detail with 
this impression. In October of last year Mr. Richard 











Morrison, a dealer in antiquities in Dundee, brought 
to the author of the paper a brass seal, which he was 
able to identify as the capitular seal of the Abbey of 
Coupar, in Angus. ‘The matrix bears a very rich 
design, showing a figure of the Virgin seated under 
a Gothic canopy, holding in her right hand a branch 
of lilies and supporting the Infant with her left. Inthe 
lower part of the field, within a niche, is an abbot, 
kneeling and holding a crozier. At the sides of 
the niche are two shields, the dexter bearing the 
arms of Scotland, and the sinister three escut- 
cheons, being the bearings of Hay. The block 
of the seal has a handle at the back in the likeness of 
the Virgin, crowned, and holding the Infant in her 
arms. The height of the figure is4}inches. The seal 
is now in the possession of Lady Abercromby, Cam- 
perdown House, Dundee. The Abbey of Coupar, in 
Angus, was founded in 1164 by Malcolm IV., and the 
Hays of Errol were among the principal benefactors, 
their grants to it beginning in 1170 and continuing 
till the sixteenth century. 

In the third paper, Mr. J. Graham, Callander, 
described a collection of perforated stone articles from 
Aberdeenshire, which he exhibited. The coliection, 
which consists of sixty-five specimens, has been 
gathered in the Garioch district of Aberdeenshire, 
from eight different localities in five parishes, and all 
have been turned up by the plough, none being found 
associated either with burial or with dwelling sites, 
though many flint instruments have been found in 
most of the localities. The materials of which these 
perforated implements are made are usually slate, 
and the common hearthen stone of the district. The 
perforations in the smaller specimens are bored, and 
in the larger they are made by picking from both sides, 
and often the centres of the picked cavities are not 
exactly opposite each other, so that the hole goes 
through the stone obliquely. 

ek) 


25 
At the meeting of the RoyAL SociETy oF ANTI- 
QUARIES OF IRELAND on February 24, the President, 
Mr. J. R. Garstin, D.L., in the chair, two papers were 
read—‘‘A List of the High Sheriffs of County 
Carlow from the Earliest Date to the Last Century,” 
by Colonel Vigors, and ‘‘ Celtic Heraldry and 
the Arms of the Kingdom of Ireland,” by Rev. 
Canon ffrench, M.R.I.A. In the course of the latter 
paper Canon ffrench said that in Ireland banners 
bearing various colours seem to have been associated 
with the different tribes at a very early period. 
Favourite signs worn by the ancient Irish were a dead 
serpent and the rod of Moses. Badges and signs 
seemed to be common enough among Irish tribes, 
such as the Red Hand of the O’Neills. The Celtic 
tribes were distinguished by the particular colours 
worn, and they had ocular demonstration of that in 
the tartans of the Scotch of to-day, and in Ireland 
each class was known by the number of colours worn, 
which was specially regulated by law. The ancient 
Irish had a heraldry of their own, by which the various 
tribes were distinguished one from another ; but when 
they sought for any coat of arms of the whole land, 
they were face to face with a difficulty. He was dis- 
posed to think the heraldic colour of Ireland for the 
time being was that of the tribe which supplied the 
country with Ard Righ. The arms of Ireland for a 
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great number of years after the Conquest were now 
borne by Munster alone, and in the time of Edward IV. 
a commission reported that the arms of Ireland were 
three crowns, and the meaning to be attached to this 
was a subject of great controversy. Some held that it 
represented the three kingdoms, and others that it 
represented the triple crown of the Pope. How did 
green obtain its present position as symbolic of the 
Emerald Isle? One explanation was that it originated 
with the Ulster Irishmen, who made a blend of 
orange and blue and obtained green; but there was 
proof that emerald green was borne on an Irish standard 
long before their time. It would seem green began to 
assert itself as thenational colour in thesixteenth century 
and it succeeded in establishing itself in the eighteenth 
century. One of the probable reasons might be that 
the Heralds had made green the ground of the shield 
of the province of Leinster, and thus gave it great 


prominence. 
2 af @$ 

The monthly meeting of the NEWCASTLE SOCIETY 
OF ANTIQUARIES was held on February 25 in the 
Castle, Mr. C. J. Spence presiding.—Sir H. Seton- 
Karr, M.P., presented twelve paleolithic implements 
lately found by him at Poondi, twenty-nine miles 
west of Madras.—Mr. F. W. Dendy read an unfinished 
paper by the late Mr. W. H. D. Longstaffe of 
Gateshead on ‘‘ Dagger Money.” The writer of the 
paper stated that the first published record of a pay- 
ment to justices itinerant at Newcastle occurred in 
the Corporation accounts of September, 1652, when 
there was paid in reward to the judges the sum of 30s., 
and in 1695 the practice had become established. 
Coins were also presented to friends and relatives as 
tokens of remembrance. In 1628 it was recorded 
that the Mayor of Newcastle, on leave - taking, 
presented the judge with a spur ‘‘rial” in gold. 
While no mention was made of the presentation of 
‘* dagger money” by the Mayor of Newcastle, on two 
occasions it was reported that the judges had been 
presented with daggers at Carlisle, at the end of 
the journey. Mr. Dendy added that in the over- 
hauling of the accounts which took place in the 
inquiry before the Municipal Corporations Acts were 
passed in 1835 or 1836, everything was overhauled, 
and about the same time there was a supervision and 
reform of the Sheriff's payments in Northumberland, 
but there was no mention in either case of this 
‘* dagger money.” There seemed to be no mention 
of it earlier than the forties. There was no mention 
of it in Brand or Mackenzie, and there seemed to be 
a strong presumption that the payment had ceased, 
and probably after the publication of Roger North’s 
volume upon what took place in the Stuart times this 
payment to the judges was renewed, and it was called 
**dagger money.” The only further information 
which he could suggest might be obtained from the 
records of the Corporation of Newcastle. Mr. Dendy 
also read a paper on “‘ Exchequer Commissions and 
Depositions relating to Northumberland.” 


a OS 2 
HELLENIC SOCIETY.—February 24.—Prof. Percy 
Gardiner, Vice-President, in the chair.—Miss H. L. 
Lorimer read a paper on ‘*The Ancient Greek 
Cart.” The structural differences of the Greek cart 












and chariot show that they were distinct in origin. 
The chariot had a fixed axle, on which the body 
rested directly, and a spoked wheel. Theaxle of the 
cart in primitive times always revolved, consequently 
the body could not be rigidly attached to it. Wooden 
blocks were therefore fastened to the floor of the cart 
underneath, and the axle was inserted in notches cut 
in these. These axle-blocks continue to be character- 
istic of the cart even after it has adopted the fixed 
axle. They are never found in connection with the 
chariot. Originally the wheel of the cart was of the 
type commonly called three-spoked ; and this is still 
found in the fifth century, though it tends to be 
supplanted by the four-spoked whee]. A wheel of this 
shape was found among remains of a lake-dwelling at 
Mercurago, near Lago Maggiore, and carts with axle- 
blocks and three-spoked wheels occur in Etruscan art 
of the fifth century. A similar cart occurs as the type 
of a series of Thraco-Macedonian coins. These 
circumstances seem to point to a Northern origin for 
this type of cart-wheel. The paper was illustrated by 
lantern-slides. — A discussion followed, in which the 
chairman, Professor Ernest Gardner, Mr. A. G. 
Bather, and others took part.—A¢heneum, March 7. 


The Society oF BIBLICAL ARCHAZOLOGY met on 
March 11, when Mr. E. J. Pilcher read a paper on 
“ The Jews of the Dispersion in Roman Galatia.” 
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Reviews and Rotices 
of ew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so gooa as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers.) 


LIFE AND WoRK OF J. M. W. TuRNER, R.A. 
By Charles A. Swinburne. With a Frontispiece. 
London : Bickers and Son, 1902. Square 8vo., 
pp. x, 315. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

This interesting volume supplies a want. Recent 
years have seen the publication of more or less 
sumptuous volumes on the wonderful little painter 
whose power and range earned for him from Tenny- 
son the proud title of ‘*the Shakespeare of Land- 
scape.” But these expensive books, whose photo- 
gravure plates are, after all, far less satisfactory than 
the brilliant engravings of two generations ago, are 
beyond the purses of most people ; and, on the other 
hand, Thornbury’s well-known ‘‘ Life” is too crude 
a mass of ill-proportioned material, while Hamerton’s 
Life of Turner is more professedly critical. What 
Mr. Swinburne gives us in his enthusiastic but careful 
pages is a narrative with all the essential details. 
We read of the development of Turner’s genius 
through its clearly-marked stages, and once again are 
amazed at the fecundity of his labour. In such a 
record as this the superficial notion of Turner as the 
eccentric creator of a few large visionary and extrava- 
gant canvases is quickly dispelled. One is reminded 
of his industrious worship of Nature in all her forms 
and moods, which found expression in hundreds of 
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drawings in every variety of medium. Nowhere is 
this range better exemplified than in the Farnley 
Collection which Mr. Swinburne describes with 
admiration—the noble and vast canvas of ‘‘ Dort,” 
the superb gallery of Yorkshire “ water-colours,” the 
tour de force of “A Ship of the Line Taking in 
Stores,” painted from memory in one morning after 
breakfast, the exquisite charm and terrific grandeur 
of the Swiss sketches brought home to Mr. Fawkes 
in a tattered portfolio, and the brilliant ‘‘ still-life” 
studies of birds like a cuckoo and a grouse. A trait 
of his work which Mr. Swinburne emphasizes (and 
we believe that the author is the fortunate owner of 
Turner drawings, as well as a critic competent, as he 
certainly is, for such discrimination) is its faithful- 
ness ; and anyone who knows his views of English 
towns and coast scenery, even through the medium 
of the steel engravings in which Miller, Goodall, 
Wallis, Pye, and others so loyally translated him, 
admits the fidelity as well as the beauty of his record 
of the country which gave him birth. His method 
of working is happily described in this volume by a 
number of contemporary reports. We must be con- 
tent with referring the reader to a good story at 


Pp. 147- 

A valuable feature of the work is the ample refer- 
ence to Turner’s work as an illustrator and for the 
engravers whom we have mentioned. The only 
omission which Mr. Swinburne has made is of 
Hakewill’s Zour in Jtaly, for which Turner re-drew 
some plates, and so made poetry out of prose. 

The book, which is finely printed on worthy paper, 
has one illustration—the vigorous sketch by Parrott 
of Turner at work on ‘‘ Varnishing Day.” There 
should have been an index. The present writer has 
supplied his own !—W. H. D. 

* k * 

DIGHTONS OF CLIFFORD CHAMBERS AND 
THEIR DESCENDANTS. By Conway Dighton. 
Eight plates. London: L£iliot Stock, 1902. 
Quarto, pp. 40. Price 6s. 

This slim quarto, prettily bound in white vellum, 
lettered in red, will interest the members of the 
family whom it most immediately concerns, ‘‘I had 
intended,” says Mr. Dighton in his preface, ‘‘to 
write a monograph on my ancestor, John Dighton 
(1713-1761), and having done that I was moved to 
continue the family history down to recent times.” 
The pedigree only begins in 1639, and from that date 
is traced to the present time with sufficient fulness. 
The story has not much interest for non-members of 
the family, but Mr. Dighton has done well in collect- 
ing and placing on record the material here preserved. 
The various appendices contain references and details 
relating to several families, which are of general 
genealogical value. 

* * 


SHAKESPEARE’S CHURCH, OTHERWISE THE COL- 
LEGIATE CHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY OF 
STRATFORD-UPON-AVON. By J. Harvey Bloom, 
M.A. Many illustrations by L. C. Keighly- 
Peach. London: 7. Fisher Unwin, 1902. 
8vo., pp. xiv, 292. Price 7s, 6d. net. 

There is no doubt about it, this is an exceptionally 
good book. No genuine ecclesiologist can possibly 
be dissatisfied with it, whilst the more intelligent of 


THE 


the continuous stream of American and English 
pilgrims to the birth and burial place of England’s 
great dramatist will be glad of the opportunity, now 
for the first time offered, of taking away with them a 
satisfactory and admirably illustrated account of a 
church that is sufficiently remarkable to deserve a 
good monograph, even if Shakespeare had lived and 
died on the other side of the globe. Although 
‘‘ Shakespeare’s Church” appears as the cover title, 
there is nothing more about him than the record on 
his monument. 

The book gives the story of a Saxon monastery on 
this site several centuries before the Norman Con- 
quest ; of the building of a fine cruciform church cérca 
1210, of which the north and south transepts remain, 
as well as parts of the tower; of the rebuilding of 
the north and south aisles with the nave arcades, and 
a reconstruction of the central tower between 1280 
and 1320 by the two Bishops and the Archbishop 
who took their name (Stratford) from the town of 
which they were natives; of the work of Deans 
Balsall and Collingwood, 1480-1520, in the chancel, 
clerestory, west window, and north porch, after the 
church had become collegiate ; of the remarkably 
effective spire that replaced a small lead-covered one 
in 1765; and of the three epochs of restoration that 
the church has endured during the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The story of the fabric is told with an archi- 
tect’s precision and appreciation of parts, but without 
wearisome and professional technicalities. 

The interesting tale of the foundation of the great 
chantry which afterwards developed into a definite 
collegiate establishment is told for the first time with 
accuracy and fulness from the original documents, 
which are yet extant among the Corporation archives 
of Stratford-on-Avon. From the like source are 
obtained exceptionally good lists of ornaments and 
vestments. The inscriptions of the whole series of 
monuments within the church are given iz extenso, 
whilst careful abstracts appear of the inscriptions on 
the gravestones of the churchyard. 

It would be a poor critic that could not find some 
blemishes in any mortal work, but when the mistakes 
are nothing more serious than the printing of ‘‘ Cal- 
mady ” for ‘‘Calamy,” or a misreading in the number 
of houseling people of the town in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, such a work may be safely pronounced to 
approximate to perfection. It is a genuine pleasure 
to write a notice, all too brief, on so scholarly and 
pleasant a production.—J. CHARLES Cox, LL.D., 


F.S.A. 

*x* kK * 

THE FRENCH IMPRESSIONISTS (1860-1900). By 
Camille Mauclair. ‘‘ Popular Library of Art.” 
Fifty illustrations. London: Duckworth and 
Co. [1903]. 16mo., pp. xix, 211. Price, cloth, 
2s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

M. Mauclair writes with an enthusiasm, not to say 
an effusiveness, with which we find it difficult to 
sympathize. There was certainly room, however, for 
such a handbook as this, and if the reader makes 
allowance for a certain want of balance in the writing 
and treatment he will find it a readable and instruc- 
tive commentary on the lives and works of Manet, 
Degas, Monet, Renoir, Sisley, and the rest of the 
so-called ‘* Impressionists.” The pictures and 
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sketches reproduced, whatever one may think of the 

theories they illustrate, are of great interest, for 

many of them are but little known in this country. 

The reproductions are good, as a rule, though one or 

two of the plates are hardly up to the standard set in 

former volumes of this useful ‘‘ Library.” The trans- 
lation, which is quite satisfactory, of M. Mauclair’s 
text is by Mr. P. G. Konody. 

*x* * « 

NotrE DAME DE Paris: A Short History and 
Description of the Cathedral, with some Account 
of the Churches which Preceded it. By Charles 
Hiatt. With 41 illustrations. London: George 
Bell and Sons, 1902. Crown 8vo., pp. x, 104. 
Price 2s. 6d. net. 

By the issue of this, the most recent addition to 
their series of handbooks to Continental churches, 
Messrs. Bell have placed visitors to the French 
capital under an obligation. Here within a little 
over a hundred pages the history of the Westminster 
of Paris is gathered together in a nutshell—the story 
of the Minster of the Seine which has seen pageants 
more superb and tragedies more luridly dramatic 
than even our own proud Gothic shrine can boast of. 
Notre Dame has suffered much at the hands of re- 
storers, as well as at those of revolutionary desecrators, 
but it remains a building of endless attractions. It is 
specially interesting architecturally, and its carvings 
and other decorations offer a wonderful field to the 
student. Mr. Hiatt’s treatment of so great a theme 
in so limited a space is much to be commended. 
Forty illustrations and a full ground-plan add to the 
value of the book. 


* * x 

Several pamphlets of interest are before us. In 
Heralds’ College and Coats of Arms regarded from a 
Legal Aspect (London : Phillimore and Co., price 6d.), 
Mr. W. P. W. Phillimore writes with refreshing 
calmness and sanity on a subject which seems to have 
a knack of unduly exciting some folk. He discusses 
the origin of coat-armour, and the right to bear it in 
relation to the officers and Colleges of Arms, and 
while standing stoutly by the College, makes several 
useful and practical suggestions for reform in present 
heraldic practice. The Rev. W. Shaw-Caldecott 
sends us Zhe Linear Measures of Babylonia about 
B.C. 2500, a paper read recently by him before the 
Royal Asiatic Society. The treatment of the subject 
for its due appreciation needs a knowledge of the 
cuneiform signs, but even for those who are not pro- 
fessed Assyriologists Mr. Caldecott’s pamphlet has 
much matter of interest. In an appendix on the 
‘* Biblical Cubit” the writer argues ingeniously that 
there were really three cubits of the respective lengths 
of nine-tenths, twelve-tenths, and fifteen-tenths of an 
English foot, the first being used for gold and lapi- 
dary work, the second for building purposes, and the 
third for the measurement of areas. Zhe Early and 
Medieval History of Lindisfarne, or Holy Island, by 
the Rev. H. J. Dukinfield Astley, M.A., reprinted 
from the Journal of the British Archzeological Asso- 
ciation, gives a readable account of a moving chapter 
in our ecclesiastical history. Mr. Astley tells the 
story of St. Aidan and St. Cuthbert, the sack of 
Lindisfarne by the Northmen in the ninth century, 
the renewal two centuries later of religious life on the 


Holy Island by the Benedictines, with an interesting 
survey in the second part of the pamphlet of the 
grand ruins of the Benedictine Priory, which have 
been often visited and described. Another reprint 
from the Journal of the British Archzeological Asso- 
ciation now before us is Canterbury's Ancient Coin- 
age, by Mr. S. W. Kershaw, F.S.A. The privilege 
of coining was exercised by the Primates from before 
Athelstan’s time till the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, with certain intervals—one of great length— 
during which the privilege appears to have been lost 
or to have been in abeyance. Mr. Kershaw’s brief 
paper conveniently summarizes what is known on the 


subject. 
* * * 

The Genealogical Magazine, March, deals with a 
variety of topics. Under the title of “ Three Scottish 
Prelates,” G. A. S. writes on William Sinclair, 
Bishop of Dunkeld, who repulsed the English invaders 
in Fife in 1317, and on Henry and John Sinclair, 
Bishops of Ross and Brechin respectively in Queen 
Mary’s time, two centuries later. Mr. R. Kelly 
traces the ‘‘ Genealogy of the Ouseley Family.” 
Among the other contents are “ The Genealogy of 
Mitford of Hulam, Durham,” by Mr. H. R. Leigh- 
ton; “The Royal Descent from Wodin ”; and some 
amusing heraldic notes from an American paper. 
Everyone interested in the much discussed question 
of the completion of Alfred Stevens's Wellington 
Monument in St. Paul’s should read Mr. D. S. 
Maccoll’s article on the subject in the Architectural 
Review for March. There are many illustrations, 
not before published, of the existing models and 
drawings for the equestrian statue. The number 
also contains finely illustrated papers on Allhallows, 
Lombard Street, by Mr. Halsey Ricardo, and on 
‘*How Exeter Cathedral was Built,” by Professor 
Lethaby. We have also on our table the American 
Antiquarian and Oriental Journal, November and 
December, 1902, with, zzter alia, accounts of “Cave 
Paintings in West Australia” and “ Copper Imple- 
ments of Wisconsin,” the latter freely illustrated ; the 
East Anglian, January; the Architects’ Magazine, 
February ; Sale Prices, February 28; some interest- 
ing book-catalogues, including one of calendars and 
almanacs, from Herr Max Harrwitz, of Berlin; and 
the Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution for 
1901, with its usual wealth of scientific interest. 





Correspondence. 


a 
MAIDEN CASTLES, ETC. 

(See ante, p. 95.) 

To THE EDITOR. 
I AM indebted to your contributors for their response 
to my letter of last August, although I had hoped 
for more in the way of description of the sites, such 
as Mr. Cooper’s useful notes on the Towton case and 


Mr. Powell’s on the heights of Maiden Bradley. I 
should also be grateful to Mr. MacRitchie for the 
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names of any Scotch examples which do not appear 
in my list. 

Space does not_permit me to do more than touch 
upon some of the points raised. What connection, 
if any, there may be between the Meidan or Maydin 
of the East and our word has yet to be shown.* 
Machaira-ratha and maghdumpha also apply to 
plains, not to sites on hills, but they show the rela- 
tive place of subject and descriptive in Irish names, 
which is reversed in the supposititious A/agh-dun. 
There are several cases of towers in medizval castles 
with the name of Maiden, as at New Ross in Ireland, 
but Celtic derivatives can hardly help us with these. T 
If the word mague becomes main in some cases, why 
should it become maiden in others? 

The important thing about Maiden Bradley is to 
know what the earliest name was, and when the pre- 
fix first appears. In Kemble’s index he quotes two 
instances of Bradanleah (eighth century), as referring to 
this place. If the three Deverils show a double name 
before Domesday, where is the evidence for ‘‘ Maiden ” 
Bradley ?{ 

I have read Mr. MacRitchie’s very interesting 
paper to the Scottish Antiquaries, in which he applies 
the men-medn theory (as in his letter)§ to stones, 
camps, and roads. In dealing with stones it is 
suggestive —¢.g., the Maiden Stone of Garioch, 
Maydenstan of Lanchester, and Maydenstone, the 
early form of Maidstone. There are also the 
Maidens, rocks off the coast of Ireland, near the 
mouth of Lough Larne, though in such cases Mr. 
Forster’s list of fanciful names somewhat tells against 
the theory of pre-Saxon derivatives, and there are 
other difficulties. It is suggested on the great 
authority of Max Miiller that the d has crept into 
maen and men, just as it has done into fen and gwyn. 
If so, why should the change rest only on conjecture ? 
I find proof for the two latter in two Cornish dic- 
tionaries,!| where fedu and gwydn occur, but not 
medn. If a later corruption, one would expect to 
find it with the others. If early, is there any trace of 
it in old Welsh or Breton? It would be curious for 
the form to be buried alive in a strange speech, and 
no sign of it to appear in a native tongue. 

Nor do the difficulties lessen when we take the case 
of Maiden Castles or Burhs. In the country where 
Gael or Cymri were supreme and still survive, there 
are many of these early encampments, and not a few 
are of stone. Here, if anywhere, we should expect 
to find the men or maen attached, either with or 
without the d. A search through a long list of Welsh 
names for such places has only resulted in Kilmaen- 
Ilwyd.1 Although mex is freely applied to rocks or 
monoliths, singly or in groups, does it follow that it 
is used for stonework in the small, dressed or 
shaped, as for paved roads ? 


* A. H., p. 288. 

+ Harold Sands, p. 320. 

t J. U. Powell, p. 352. § Pp. 287, 288. 

|| Polwhele’s Cornish Vocabulary (1856) and 
Williams’ Lexicon Cornu-Britannicum (1865). 

™ I have somewhere seen ‘‘ Castell Moeddyn’ 
associated with motte or mota, but cannot find my 
aa Is there not a ‘‘ Mound and Court fort ” 
there ? - 





Again, many of our Maiden Castles and Burhs con- 
sist of earthworks only, as at Dorchester, West 
Woodyates, Dunstable, Tilston, Topcliffe, Grinton, 
and two of the Durham examples, of which I have 
fairly full detail. It is true that in others stone does 
appear. 

As to the roads, the ‘‘ Maydengate” (1239) in 
Northumberland was certainly paved; the various 
Maiden Streets were probably so, such as the 
‘*Regiam Stratam de Maydenestrete” (1330) of 
Barnstaple. But there are Roman roads in Scotland 
and Wales; these were probably paved tov; the 
“* Sarn Helen” in Wales undoubtedly was. Are there, 
then, any cases of men or maen in the names of such 
roads in these lands? or is the ‘* Maydengate” the 
most northerly, and the Barnstaple example the most 
westerly, on which we can lay our hands ? 

It is difficult to resist the testimony of the map. 
All over the territory which came under the sway of 
the Saxon speech or on the borders affected by it, 
these pre-Saxon strongholds are found with this pre- 
sumably Saxon name. Similar strongholds occur at 
large in Wales, Gaelic Scotland, and Ireland, but 
without the name, and without any other which 
might serve as a prototype. The natural conclusion 
would seem to be that the word ‘‘ Maiden” in this 
connection is not only Anglo-Saxon in form, but also 
in origin, whatever its meaning or the causes that 
gave rise to it. It seems reasonable to suppose that, 
if it were of Irish, Gaelic, or Cymric extraction, we 
should not have to travel all over Saxon or Saxonized 
lands to discover it. 

To complete the list, omitting Mayborough, which 
is doubtful, I have fresh instances to note at Burn- 
moor, south of Scafell, ‘‘a ring-embankment ”; and 
another at Gilligate, near Durham, the third in that 
district—a total of thirty-two cases. Of these, only 
five occur where Saxon influences were weak, viz., 
at Garioch, Dumfries, Burnmoor, Soulby, Fell, where 
a really Cymric name survives for it in ‘‘ Caerthanoc ”; 
and the Scilly Islands. 

A. R. GODDARD. 





THE instructive note by Mr. Forster on this subject 
in the March Antiguary seems still further to show 
how complex such etymological questions are. So far 
as concerns the belief that the ‘* maidens” of British 
topography represent for the most part a Cymric 
medn, meaning ‘‘ stone,” or “‘ rock,” a decision from 
a Cymric scholar would help greatly to a solution of 
the problem. At present the theory seems to rest 
upon Max Miiller’s conjecture, based upon the analo~ 
gies of fen and fedn, gwyn and gwydn. For my own 
part, the kindred application of men and maiden in 
place-names leads me to accept the idea that the 
latter is really an obsolete Cymric medn. But, of 
course, that view would be greatly affected if an 
authority in Cymric were to state that the form medn 
has never existed. As to the form men or man, there 
is no doubt. Itis represented not merely in particular 
names, such as the Cornish Dawns Men, Men Scrifa, 
Men Perhen, and the pleonastic Men Rock, and in the 
Breton Ar Men, Men Jensel, and Mané Lud, but also 
in men-hir, dol-men (otherwise tol-mezn, or men-an- 
tol), and—with the labial aspirated —in cist-vzen, lica- 
ven, and peul-vaw. -Although this is a fact that.Mc. 
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Forster does not call in question, it will be seen that 
it-has a bearing upon his statement—as to the accuracy 
of which there can be no doubt—that ‘‘there has at 
some period been a tendency to find in conspicuous 
rocks and monoliths a resemblance or analogy to 
persons, animals, or other objects, and to invent names 
accordingly,” one of the examples adduced being that 
of ‘*the Poind and his Man.” Now, it is beyond all 
dispute that in this instance we have the English word 
‘*man,”’ and other like illustrations could be furnished. 
Nevertheless, in all the Cornish and Breton place- 
names, and as certainly in all the generic names above 
cited, it is unquestionable that we have to do with 
Cymric man or men. These constitute the vast 
majority, and the occasions on which English “ man ” 
or “‘men”’ is used are comparatively rare. An exactly 
parallel case would be offered by Cymric medz and 
English maiden, if it be granted that the former really 
was at one time a variant of Cymric man or men. 

. With regard to ‘‘the "poetic imagination of the 
Celt,” I cannot find any emphatic signs of it in Gaelic 
topography. When one translates the place-names of 
the Scottish Highlands, one finds that most of them 
are absolutely prosaic—e.g., The Hill, The Big Hill, 
The Little Hill, The Long Hill, The Big Rock, The 
River, The Stream, The Little Valley, Vale-Head, 
Lake-End, The Meadow, The Hollow. Such names 
occur over and over again, often within a comparatively 
small area. C/ach or cloch is the word usually applied 
to a standing-stone. If Cymric-speaking people were 
as devoid of imagination in this respect as those who 
spoke Gaelic, their usual name for a notable rock would 
simply be max or (according to Max Miiller) medz. 

On the other hand, there is no reason why the 
English ‘‘man” and ‘‘ maiden” may not occur in 
place-names, a consideration which I have always kept 
in view. And if, as regards the numerous ‘‘ Maiden 
Castles,” the prevailing rule is that they were not 
originally built of stone, or upon a rock, that fact 
would certainly operate against the theory that Cymric 
medn entered into their name. So far as I have 
followed this discussion, no convincingly sound inter- 
pretation of ‘‘ Maiden Castle” has yet been offered 
(assuming that forts thus named are zot, as a rule, 
associated with stone or rock) ; but I infer that Mr. 
Forster has in reserve a reason for his belief that “ the 
true explanation must probably be sought in the 
special circumstances affecting the districts in which 
Maiden Castles occur during the tenth and eleventh 
centuries.” At the same time, I am at a loss to 
reconcile this deduction with what I understand to be 
his inference that Soulby ‘‘ Maiden Castle” did not 
displace “ Carthanack” until the eighteenth century. 

I have been favoured by Mr. Frederick R. Coles 
with the following addition to the ‘‘maiden” list. 
“Near the base of the western Lomond Hill [Fife] 
there is a ‘ rock called Maiden-bore, because maidens 
only were supposed capable of passing through it’ 
(Small’s History of Fife, p. 94). This,” adds Mr. 
Coles, ‘‘is curiously like Maiden-bower, at Craigs, 

Dumfriesshire,” which is also a natural rock, with a 
like belief attaching to it. It suggests also the holed 


stones sometimes called “bore” or “boar” stones, 
and the ceremonies connected with ‘‘ creeping stones” 
(See Wood-Martin’s Pagan: Ireland, P: 

*¢ Maiden-bore” is either identical with, 


308). This 
or very near 






to, a ‘‘Maiden Castle” marked upon the map, and 
there is another “ Maiden Castle ” in the neighbouring 
parish of Kennoway. Bannister, in his Glossary of 
Cornish Names (1871), quotes Edwin Norris to the 
effect that ‘‘Maiden Bower = men vor, the great 
stone or rock.” It may well be doubted whether 
bore or bower represents mor or mawr (aspirated vor) 
“great” ; but it is interesting to note this recurrence 
of Maiden Bower, and Norris’s contention that 
maiden means “stone” or “rock.” I am able to 
furnish Mr. Goddard, whose letter above I have read 
with much interest, with a second addition to the 
Scotch list, viz., a reference of the year 1697 to ‘‘a 
great castle, called by the country folks the Maiden 
Castle,” near the Antonine Wall. (Proc. Soc. Antigq. 
Scot., vol. xxxv., p. 331). 

Davip MACRITCHIE. 





A “LEDTER OF CHRIST,” 
To THE EDITOR. 


With regard to the ‘‘ Letter of Christ” printed by 
the Rev. Canon Fowler in No. 158 of the Antiquary 
(ante, p. 38), it may interest your readers to hear that 
such letters, purporting to have been sent from heaven 
or to have been written by Christ, are to be found in 
all European languages, even in Polish, Ruthenian, 
Hungarian, and Roumanian (cp. Groeber’s Grundriss 
der germanischen Philologie, 1901, vol. ii., part 3, 
Pp. 408 e¢ seg.}. All of them have pretty much the 
same tenor, and often even the same wording, as the 
copy printed in the Aztiguary. They all go back to 
a Greek original, of which three versions have been 
published by Mr. Vasiliev, Anecdota Greco-Byzantina 
(Moscow, 1893). In England we find six different 
versions in Anglo-Saxon, for which see 4x English 
Miscellany presented to Dr. Furnivall (Oxford, 1901), 
Pp. 355 e¢ seg. A Latin Epistola Salvatoris Domini 
nostrt has been pointed out by Professor Priebsch as 
the source of one of the Anglo-Saxon versions in the 
Otia Merseiana of 1899. A Middle-English version 
(fifteenth cent.) is to be found in Motes and Queries, 
oth S. viii. 240. For modern German versions, cp. 
Dietrich in the Blatter fiir hessische Volkskunde 
(1901), iii. 9 e¢ seg. 

The belief in the efficacy of such letters has not 
died out yet in Germany. Two years ago, when 
German troops went out to China, a simple Silesian 
artisan sent an old copy of such a letter of Christ to 
the German Emperor, asking him to have it printed 
and distributed among the soldiers as a protective 
against illness and bullets. 

MAX ForsTEr, Ph.D., 
Professor in the University of Wiirzburg. 


Wiirzburg, Bavaria, 
February 14, 1903. 





NoTE TO PUBLISHERS.— We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers tf they will always state the price 
of books sent for review, 

It would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment, 











